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AM a professor, but I am not here to give you “book learning.” I 

am here to set before you, The American Legion, a problem which 
concerns all of us who love democracy and the ideal of liberty for which 
it stands. The problem is “How to check Communism.” When I talk 
about Communism I know what I am saying. I have had a lot of ex- 
perience with this menace. I know where it is most likely to appear, 
where it is most likely to take hold, and I think I know the best way 
to fight it. 

It was before The American Legion was formed, in fact it was in 
August, 1918, that I met my first Bolshevik. We didn’t call them Com- 
munists in those days. There had been a big rain, that day, in Vladivos- 
tok, and down across the streetcar tracks, on Bolshei Ulitza (Russian for 
big street or broad way) were tongues of gravel and sand, a foot high, 
washed down from the steep, unpaved streets that climbed the hill. I 
watched the Korean porters busily packing the debris in baskets, carry- 
ing it up, and patting it back into place to await the next rain. I climbed 
past them, on up to the great commercial school, where I was to lecture 


* Address at New York Department Convention of the American Legion, Endicott, 


N. Y., August 12, 1938. 
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on American education to a great crowd of teachers, patrons, parents, 
who were all school board members. I started at five. My interpreter 
finished at seven. Late into the night the questions continued. These 
people had revolted with Kerensky. They had welcomed the Bolsheviks. 
But they appeared happy to have been conquered by the Czecho-Slovaks 
and glad at the moment to be under inter-allied rule. I was curious about 
Bolshevism. What was the idea? What was it like? What did Lenin and 
Trotsky want? I was not long in suspense. 

After the lecture, a man stopped me at the door. “Good evening,” he 
said. “My name is Wax. I did a year of graduate work in the States. Until 
last month, I was the Bolshevik Commissar, here in Vladivostok.” You 
can imagine my surprise. I said, “Come on home with me. What is Bol- 
shevism?” And this is the tale he told to me. 

Communism is not new. There have been forms of Communism since 
earliest times, even in America. Note the tribes on the Indian reserva- 
tions. But Communism as we know it was formulated by Marx, Engels, 
and others less than a hundred years ago. They saw something wrong 
with the world. The few had too much, the many too little. As Wax said 
that night, “Why should the rich have all the beautiful houses, pictures, 
rugs?” He even said wives. Karl Marx saw that every few years there 
was a depression. Wars were almost constant. The doors of opportunity 
were shut. Oppressed peoples and races were practically slaves. The 
Communists thought that such conditions need not exist. There could be 
peace on earth, good will to men, the good things of life could be more 
evenly divided if only men would apply their brains to the conduct of 
their lives. 

This man Wax was making quite a sales talk. It sounded pretty attrac- 
tive so far. “How do you plan to do this?” I asked. “Well,” he said, “the 
trouble today is that men are divided into two classes—those who own 
and those who earn—capitalists and workers. There is an inevitable war 
between the two. There can be no compromise, no truce, no armistice, 
no peace. It will be a battle to the death. Men are fools to love the Fatper- 
land, the Patrie. The workers of one country should be better friends 
with the workers of other lands than with the capitalists of their own, 
who are their only enemy. “Workers of the world, unite!” read the Com- 
munist Manifesto, “You have nothing to lose but your chains.” “Part of 
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the trouble,” continued Wax, “is in the churches. Men go to church, and 
what do they learn—to be humble, patient, forgiving, to look to the 
future life. All this is grand for the capitalist. So down with religion; 
shut the churches; banish the priests.” This done, the Communists 
thought, and the decks would be cleared so they could begin to build 
a new world. 

“And how are you going to defeat capital?” I asked Wax. “How are 
you going to win for labor?” “Very simple,” he replied. “We will use 
the idea of the Soviet. First we organize all the workers into unions— 
unions of carpenters and masons, plumbers and railroad men, stenog- 
raphers, cooks, librarians, teachers, nurses, professors, doctors, clerks— 
everybody, in fact, except the capitalists. Then each local sends its dele- 
gate to a larger council, and each council sends its delegates to the highest 
council. There is no need for congress, legislatures, or elections. Every- 
thing can be accomplished by the unions. Lenin has organized a system 
by which the few can rule for the many. This is what we call ‘Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat.’ The Proletariat chooses its dictators. After that 
it is dictated to/” “But what about the rich—the capitalists?” I asked. 
“Where do they come in?” “Oh,” said Wax, “that is the cleverness of 
the idea. They have no unions, and if they formed them, we wouldn’t 
recognize them.” 

Of course you and I remember how after this time the Kolchak gov- 
ernment failed in Siberia; how the Bolsheviks took complete control. 
They made no pretense of democracy. They seized the power. My friend 
Arthur Bullard, who was chief of the group with whom I served in Rus- 
sia in 1918, said he was talking with Lenin in Switzerland in 1905. Lenin 
had outlined the whole Bolshevik ideal. Bullard said, “How are the 
Russian people going to do this? They cannot do it for themselves, can 
they?” “No,” replied Lenin, “they are too ignorant to know what to do, 
too hungry to have the energy, too subservient to dare.” “And surely 
the Czar won’t!” said Bullard. “No,” said Lenin. “Then, who will?” asked 
Bullard. “I will,” said Lenin. The way they worked their way to the 
seizure of power was as follows: Talk about peace, talk about social 
equality, especially among those most oppressed. Talk about organiza- 
tion of labor, and penetrate into every labor union. Talk on soapboxes. 
Publish pamphlets and papers. Orate and harangue. Play on envy. Arouse 
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jealousy. Separate class from class. Try to break down the democratic 
processes from within. Accustom the people to picketing, strikes, mass 
meetings. Constantly attack the leaders in every way possible so that the 
people will lose confidence. Then in time of national peril, during a war, 
on the occasion of a great disaster, or of a general strike, walk into the 
capital and seize the power. A well-organized minority can work wonders. 

Now the Communist leaders have steadily insisted that Communism 
cannot live in just one country. Just as we fought to make “the world 
safe for democracy,” so they are fighting to make the world safe for 
Communism. They are fighting this fight today, twenty years after my 
talk with Wax. Every country must become Communistic, according to 
their idea. So they have sent out missionaries. They have supplied them 
well with funds. They have won converts. These converts have been 
organized into little groups called “cells,” each acting as a unit under the 
orders of a superior. It is almost a military organization. They attack 
where there is unemployment. They stir up discontent among those op- 
pressed, particularly among the Negroes and the Jews. They work their 
way into the unions, where they form compact blocks. They publish and 
distribute little papers and pamphlets. At The New York Times they 
pass out one called “Better Times.” At the Presbyterian Hospital it is 
called “The Medical Worker.” At the College of the City of New York 
it is called “Professor, Worker, Student.” At Teachers College it is called 
“The Educational Vanguard.” These are scurrilous sheets. In one issue I 
noted twenty-nine errors of fact. After a recent address of mine they 
passed out a dodger attacking me, with a deliberate error of fact in each 
paragraph. These pamphlets cost money—more than $100 an issue. The 
idea is to try to entice into their web those generous and public-spirited 
teachers, preachers, social workers, and reformers who know distress and 
want to do something about it. These Communists know what they are 
doing. They follow their orders. Particularly would they like to domi- 
nate our newspapers, our colleges, and our schools. The campaign 1S 
much alike all over the world. I have seen the same articles, almost the 
same pamphlets, in France and England as in the United States. 

You see, when it comes to fighting Communists I am a battle-scarred 
veteran. But after twenty years I cannot tell one by looking at him. If 
only he were a tall, dark man with bushy black whiskers, a bomb in his 
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hand, a knife in his teeth, and a hand grenade in each pocket of his smock, 
I could recognize him. Only the leaders, however, proclaim their mem- 
bership. The clever are silent, hidden, anonymous, boring from within. 
You can tell a Communist only by his ideas. 

Now the Legion loves loyalty. It upholds the American Way. It seeks 
to perpetuate democracy. As a patriotic power, alert to alien “isms,” it 
justly considers Communism subversive, and has taken up the fight. What 
tactics should we adopt? What plan of campaign should we map? The 
answer, as I see it, is to note the conditions under which Communism has 
come to flourish in foreign lands and then do our best to see to it that 
these conditions never obtain here. 

Now what were the conditions that gave Communism its chance in 
Russia? These were, I think, three: first, widespread misery, poverty, and 
distress; second, suppression of freedom of speech and the right of meet- 
ing and assembly; third, general ignorance. These are the three conditions 
that give Communism a chance to flower and flourish. 

When you have abject poverty widespread, when people are out of 
work, when houses are damp, dirty, cold, and crowded, when children 
cry for food—there you have a soil fertile for Communism. It is no acci- 
dent that there are Communists in the suburbs of Paris and London, in 
Harlem, or along the water front in New York and San Francisco. After 
a drudging day of despair, the family sick and cold, the doors of hope 
shut, you can’t blame the unlucky for giving willing ear to the blandish- 
ments of the Communist propagandist, who says that Russia is a happy 
land with golden gates, flowing with milk and honey. When men are 
down they’ll sell their birthright either for a mess of pottage or for a 
pot of message. 

One way, then, to fight Communism is to go to the root of poverty 
and distress. Whatever you may think of certain aspects of the work of 
the present administration, you must see that in the program of resettle- 
ment, in the WPA, in the CCC Camps, and in the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, President Roosevelt and his advisers have been helping the 
poor and distressed. Some think we can never pay for it. Some think that 
conditions will be worse in the long run. We must admit, however, that 
what they have done for the poor has been the most powerful blow 
against Communism. No matter what the national government does, 
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whether you agree with this program or not, the good American who 
wishes to fight Communism must lend every effort to clean up the slums, 
to assist the unlucky, to cure the sick, to care for the widow and the 
orphan. 

It is at this point that I wish to point out to you a misunderstanding, a 
mistake, that many loyal citizens commonly make. There are among us a 
good many people who by training, taste, inclination, or vocation see 
much of the poor, the underprivileged, and the sick. ‘These are ministers 
and priests, social workers, Y.M.C.A. leaders, doctors, nurses, teachers 
and professors. They see the effect of the slum. They know what the 
sweatshop does to body and soul. Their wrath and indignation rise at the 
practices of some of the worst of us. Then these men and women who 
know the seamy side of life, from the pulpit, in the press, from the lecture 
platform, in the college and university class, point out these evils and 
struggle to find a way of improving these conditions. Some are wise and 
advocate gentle and gradual improvement. Some are in a hurry and urge 
quick reform. You and I are apt to think that they are Communists, that 
their ideas are subversive. We may call them “red.” But whenever we do 
this we had better back up and think. They are not the Communists. The 
Communists get a lot of pleasure out of our mistake. The Communists 
are glad to see us attack them, to quiz them, to hamper them, to perse- 
cute them. Because in a way these zealots are the worst enemy of Com- 
munism. If we could clear up the worst of the slums and give help to that 
part of the population which is in genuine distress, which is what these 
zealots want, we should in one step have removed the most likely con- 
verts from the contamination of Communism. 

You have a second condition favorable to Communism when people 
dare not speak their minds. Let the right of assembly become abridged 
and sympathy follows the supposedly injured party. If an idea is so sub- 
versive that it cannot be talked about openly, how alluring it is likely 
to be when it is heard in a whisper! When you cannot speak on the 
public square, you gossip down the alley. When you cannot meet in the 
open, you conspire in the cellar. Then you hear only one side. Then you 
think you are a martyr, and you may be willing to die for a belief which, 
because it has never been effectively opposed, may be half-formed and 
ill-considered. Ideas expressed openly are, of course, subject to the law 
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of treason, slander, or morality. The people of the United States would 
not approve and adopt the Constitution until it was explicitly stated that 
the rights of “freedom of speech, or of the press, or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble” should not be abridged; and so far as fight- 
ing Communism is concerned, I think they are right. Nothing pleases the 
Communist more, nothing advertises them so much, nothing wins them 
more converts than violation of these rights. 

But what the Communist is most afraid of is education. I do not mean 
any kind of education, because you will naturally think at once of this 
Communist who is a college graduate, that Communist who is a Doctor 
of Philosophy, groups of college students who support and uphold Com- 
munism. Conversely, you can recall at once many an unschooled illiterate 
who holds to the American Way. There will always be impractical intel- 
lectuals who look to the speedometer, not to the brakes. But Commun- 
ism cannot flourish where all, or almost all the people know a good deal 
about history, political science, and sociology. Communists advance their 
ideas as if they were new. They try to make people think that their plans 
are practical and workable. To deceive the ignorant, they don the sheep’s 
clothing of democracy when they have not the slightest belief in de- 
mocracy at all. The person who knows history will know better. The 
fallacy in Communism is not in the ultimate goals which it borrows, like 
peace, prosperity, social justice, and human brotherhood, as in its prac- 
tical plans for realizing these goals. The person who knows history and 
political science and economics knows that these plans have been tried 
repeatedly, and repeatedly they have failed. The same plans, and much 
the same tactics, failed in France in 1789. They failed again in 1848. 
They failed in Germany since the War; they failed in Hungary; they 
failed in Spain; they failed in Russia itself. They sought peace; they got 
war. They sought fraternity; they divided brother from brother. They 
sought social justice; they achieved more poverty, more misery, more 
distress. As one learned Frenchman said, “Communism can destroy capi- 
talism but it cannot replace it.” 

The person who is educated in the manner I describe learns to take a 
long look at the world. He sees the age-old aspirations of man for pros- 
perity and well-being, for liberty of conscience, speech, property, free- 
dom to earn and to spend, for equality before the law, and an equal op- 
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portunity for youth. He has watched the gradual development of these 
ideals, now advancing, now retreating, now advancing again. He knows 
how the Fathers of our Country caught a new vision, how by compro- 
mise and adjustment they devised a new form of government and a new 
form of relationship between man and man. Of course it was not perfect. 
The idea was to build a little at a time in the hope that what they had 
done would persist. The educated person knows that social changes come 
very slowly. If you are in a hurry, as in Germany from 1919 to 1933, 
or in Spain, there is revolution and reaction. If you try dictatorship, as 
in Nazi Germany or Italy or Soviet Russia, of course everybody has 
work but then you are only a serf. Up to now those who have been 
socially secure in this world have been only the slaves. The educated 
man moves slowly. He is in no hurry. The educated man moves steadily 
and persistently. He will not be lulled to sleep. 

So to hit Communism at its weakest point you must have education. 
You cannot fight an idea by banishing it. You cannot fight an idea by 
shooting it. Purges, “red scares,” teachers’ oaths, discharging professors 
never stopped Communism. The only way you can fight an idea is by 
meeting it with another idea; and the only way you can meet it with 
another idea is by proper education. 

It is most fortunate for us that most of our children have a chance to 
go to school. It is fortunate for us that most of them can finish the high 
school course. Let us make very sure that these boys and girls have a 
chance for a good education for modern times, especially in the contro- 
versial and difficult fields of government and social life. It does not make 
much difference to me as an American what sort of Latin or spelling or 
algebra they study, but I do hope that they will learn what democracy 
is and why we have it; what life was like when our ancestors lived under 
tyranny, and what life must be like today in Russia and Germany, in 
Spain, Japan, and Italy; what these liberties are that we prize; what these 
rights are that we must maintain, and what our corresponding duties 
must be. Let these boys and girls hear of the theories of social improve- 
ment. Let them know what Communism and Fascism think they are. 
Let them go right down to the bottom. Knowledge is power. 

De Witt Clinton, who built this school system, was right when he said 
that these schools were the “Palladium of our freedom . . . the bulwark 
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of our liberties.” Since his time the schools have grown in power and 
confidence. Every child has his chance. We have a strong and com- 
petent State Department of Education. We have the best system of 
school financing in the Union. Our school board members are able 
and competent. We have a grand force of teachers. Hold up their 
hands. Give them encouragement. Protect them from the narrow- 
minded zealot who would hamper them. That is the way to cut down 
the Communist. 

There is, however, one additional consideration. Communism, I am 
convinced, can flourish only when the soul of a people is dead. The 
wisest men from the time of the Greeks have sensed that we really live 
in two worlds, the world of sticks and stones, and the world of the in- 
tellect—the world of the spirit. When I was a boy I used to walk down 
the halls of Teachers College and there on the wall was an old engraving 
of the New Jerusalem. There were high walls, closed gates, and up the 
steep sides, out of the mud and muck crawled and climbed the poor mor- 
tals in search of heavenly bliss. When I see that picture it makes me think 
of what education should do. There is one world, a dog’s world, a world 
of bones and kennels and chains and muzzles, and hunts and fights; and 
there is a man’s world, a world of ideas, of beauty, of thought. The one 
is base, the other good. In one, men are slaves; in the other, they are free. 
In one, there are oppressed and oppressors; in the other, all are equal. 
There is a land of the slave and there is a land of the free; and the pass- 
port to this happy land is a liberal education and a belief in power be- 
yond one’s self. 

I hope for a world with bigger bones and better kennels, but I despair 
if that is all men want. Our people will perish unless we reincorporate in 
our life the statement made one hundred and fifty years ago in our 
Northwest Ordinance, “Religion, knowledge and morality, being neces- 
sary to the welfare of mankind, schools and the means of education 
should forever be encouraged.” This accomplished, in this spirit, by the 
schools and by all other means of education—colleges, churches, clubs, 
organizations, museums, libraries, the theater, and the press—we shall 
have a happy people. We shall never be Communists. 

You of the Legion recognize the enemy. How shall we beat him? 
Relieve poverty and distress. Stand up for the rights of meeting and 
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assembly and freedom of speech, particularly when you do not agree. 
Support the schools and foster in every way the study of history, gov- 
ernment, and social life. Above all, support a liberal education, an edu- 
cation for men, not dogs, that we may enter and live in a world of ideas, 
of beauty, of thought. This should be the American program. It will 
cause the most discomfort to our enemies; it will do the most to per- 
petuate and preserve the form of government and the kind of life which 
the Fathers of our Country willed to us and to which they were confi- 
dent we would give our last full measure of devotion. 








Teachers’ Rights, Academic Freedom, 
and the Teaching of Controversial Issues" 


By WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEN ONE speaks of the teacher’s “rights” or of the “rights” of 

any other individual or group, one should try to make clear, at 
least to one’s self, the way in which the term “rights” is used. Its meaning 
is obviously bound up with the meanings of many other terms, such as 
“freedom,” “liberty,” “justice.” As a word, it suggests the contrasting 
moral concepts, right and wrong. It is associated at different times 
with specifying adjectives; for example, “legal” rights, “civil” rights, 
“religious” rights, “property” rights, “marital” rights, and a host of others. 
Because in each of these usages, the meaning is frequently overlaid with 
feeling and emotion, even passion, it is especially necessary in a rational 
discussion to get below the surface and strive to see the basic implications 
of the term. Most important, perhaps, are the questions, What are the 
sources of rights? By whom or by what are they granted? What are their 
claims for recognition by others than the persons or groups by or for 
whom they are claimed as rights? 

I shall take the liberty of giving my own answers to these questions, 
not because I assume any merit for the worth or validity of these answers, 
but because I have been asked to discuss problems which I cannot dis- 
cuss intelligibly without letting you know where I stand—without set- 
ting forth as clearly, albeit as briefly, as I can the premises upon which I 
shall base my statements. Parenthetically I may say, as an anticipatory 
corollary of my own premises, that you have a “right” to know the 
premises upon which any speaker bases his claims for your attention, and 
the speaker has a corresponding “duty” to make these clear, especially 


* Prepared for the course, “Foundations of Education” (Education 200F a), Teachers 
College, Columbia University, May, 1938. This course is conducted by a faculty 
“panel,” comprising usually four or five instructors. 
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when, as in the present instance, his statement must be determined by 
his own personal acceptance of certain standards or values. 


My five fundamental theses, then, are as follows: 


1. What we call “human rights” are, almost always, social in their origin. 

2. Each right is balanced by a corresponding duty. 

3- Might does not make right, but (with exceptions that I shall later 
specify) might very distinctly makes rights—and, as contemporary 
world events only too clearly demonstrate, might can unmake rights. 

4. The concepts “right” and “rights” are not necessarily synonymous. 
Some rights may be right, and some rights may be wrong. A judgment, 
in either case, must depend upon one’s accepted criterion or standard of 
right and wrong; hence, I must define the standard which I personally 
apply in making such decisions. 

5. Very briefly stated, this criterion is, in my case, social welfare and 
social progress. What I believe to be right is what I conceive to promote, 
social welfare and social progress. What I deem to be wrong is what I 
deem to be inconsistent with social welfare, or what, in my judgment, 
retards social progress. This is my interpretation of the famous “cate- 
gorical imperative” of Immanuel Kant: “So act that the maxim of thy 
will may always at the same time hold good as a principle of universal 
legislation.” 

NATURAL RIGHTS 


I turn now to questions that may arise regarding these five theses. 

First, regarding two concepts historically associated with the problem 
not of right and wrong, but of human rights; namely, the concepts of 
“God-given rights” and “natural rights.” 

The first I shall not dwell upon. The term, “God-given rights,” has 
not appeared prominently in the philosophical discussions of human 
rights since the seventeenth and particularly the eighteenth centuries. 

More than two hundred years ago John Locke’s vigorous defense of 
“natural rights” gave to that term a vogue that almost entirely over- 
shadowed the earlier term and avoided in a measure the theological im- 
plications of the latter. The concept of “natural rights” played a central 
role in the ideology that lay back of the great political revolutions of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It was, indeed, in an effort to 
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justify rationally the English revolution of 1688 that Locke coined the 
term, “natural rights.” Although our own Declaration of Independence 
takes its basis avowedly in the “Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God,” 
and speaks of all men as endowed “by their Creator with inalienable 
Rights . . .”; among them “. . . Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness,” it is clear that such men as Jefferson and Franklin, in their own 
thinking, laid the primary emphasis on the “Laws of Nature” and on 
“natural rights.” With interesting ramifications and enlargements the 
concept was a powerful factor in the influence exerted by Rousseau 
upon those profound developments of thought and feeling that culmi- 
nated in the French Revolution. The notion of natural rights persisted 
throughout the nineteenth century, and in divers forms it is still with us. 
As one writer has said, it “is so solidly rooted in human experience, its 
prestige is so heightened by the extraordinary expansion of the western 
world in the last century, that, like Christianity, it will probably have 
to be absorbed, rather than destroyed, by a new ideology.”* 

An implication of the term, “natural rights,” is that such rights are in- 
born or innate. They are part and parcel of our biological heritage. This 
is the stumblingblock to the acceptance of the doctrine either in its orig- 
inal form or in the form in which it is currently used in our collective 
thinking. 

There are certain human prerogatives really inherent in human nature 
that may possibly be called “rights.” Everyone, I take it, has the natural 
right to struggle for existence and for survival. If anything in connection 
with rights is inherent or inborn it is this. By the same argument a per- 
son has a natural right to succeed in the struggle for survival—if he can. 
All of which reduces to the rather fruitless and certainly antisocial, not 
to say absurd, conclusion that, insofar as natural rights are concerned, 
anyone has a natural right to do anything or to have anything if, in the 
current slang phrase, he “can get away with it.” Under this conception 
of natural rights, Mussolini was clearly within his rights in invading 
Abyssinia; Hitler equally so in annexing Austria; Japan in making un- 
declared war on China. Or—to speak of less recent happenings—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and the United States were within their natural rights in 


‘Brinton, C. “Natural Rights.” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 6, p. 302. 
New York, 1933. 
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the “Panama grab,” and an earlier administration and its Congress could 
have claimed similar justification for our infamous war with Mexico, 

It seems tolerably clear, then, that most of the prerogatives which we 
refer to as “human rights”—such, for example, as the right to property, 
the right to vote, the right to equal justice under the law—far from being 
inherent and inalienable natural rights, are not inherent, are not inalien- 
able, are not natural. They are acquired rather than inborn. In a de- 
cidedly emphatic sense they are social in their origin, in their signifi- 
cance, and in their justification or lack of justification. They can be alien- 
ated from us, either by society which has granted them, or by a voluntary 
art on our own part, as in the voluntary surrender by the people them- 
selves of the right to govern themselves, which has so recently happened 
in certain of the totalitarian states. 

To quote from A. G. Keller: “Rights are plain, homely, practical ad- 
justments necessary to life in society and to society’s life. . . . They can 
therefore never be absolute; they are evolutionary, for in history they 
are seen in constant readjustment to newly arising situations. . . .”* In 
this quotation the phrase “necessary . . . to society’s life” is of primary 
significance. In its own group interest, society grants rights to its indi- 
vidual members, and to the extent that society has the might it can pro- 
tect the individual against the invasion of these rights. That society some- 
times fails to do its plain duty here is true—as witness recent happenings 
in Jersey City and Newark. It is likewise true that some rights are 
granted by the social group to the advantage of certain of its members 
and to the disadvantage of others. These maladjustments need not detain 
us just now. The point here to be emphasized is that human rights, with 
one or two possible exceptions, are social in their origin, in their signifi- 
cance, and in their justification. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


The analyses made thus far have revealed the doctrine of natural rights 
in the last analysis to be individualistic, egoistic, and essentially antisocial. 
There are, however, a few patterns of behavior in man and in other ani- 
mals that are thoroughly natural and yet thoroughly altruistic. While the 


2 Keller, A. G. Man’s Rough Road, p. 173. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York; 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 1932. 
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whole concept of instinct or inherited adjustments is now very much 
under suspicion, not to say discreditment, there are some definite re- 
actions the urge for which is certainly innate or inborn. In all higher 
vertebrates, the mother nurtures and protects the offspring during a 
longer or shorter period, and sometimes at the risk, even at the sacrifice, 
of her own survival. 

If we translate this into terms of rights, one might reasonably say that 
the young have a “natural right” to sustenance and protection. In the 
human species this necessary dependence of the immature upon the ma- 
ture over a relatively long period of time has been regarded by many 
authorities as a primary factor in social evolution, for this necessary de- 
pendence provides a most favorable opportunity for transmitting to each 
generation the lessons that its predecessors have learned, for inducting 
each generation into its social or cultural heritage. 

Among all recognized human rights, then, the rights of children to 
sustenance and protection have the best claim to be regarded as natural 
rights. It is interesting to note, however, that in general these rights of 
children are, as natural rights, almost as limited as are the corresponding 
rights of other young animals. In other words, in what we may call the 
“natural state,” parents provide food and protection for their children, 
as we used to say, instinctively, just as other higher animals do. The 
continued care of children beyond the period of weaning is perhaps also 
“natural” in the sense in which we are using this term. Affection for 
children seems to be a universal trait. 

To use the extended period of human immaturity consciously and ex- 
plicitly for purposes of training and for education in the broader sense, 
however, is quite distinctively something that the race has learned. This 
is not native or inborn. Even the primitive method of transmitting the 
tribal standards and beliefs through formal ceremonies at the adolescent 
dawn of maturity, while frequently found in savage societies, is not 
universal. Apparently quite universal, on the contrary, is the absence 
among primitive peoples of any sense of responsibility for the future of 
children. Reports of observers, insofar as I can learn, are unanimous in 
the testimony that savage societies pamper and indulge their children. 
Restraint and discipline are practically unknown. The right of the im- 
mature to food and protection may be natural, but the right of the 
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immature to control and guidance and training is in no sense a natural 
right. It derives from social not from biological evolution. It is a con- 
comitant of civilization. Its basic significance to social progress was one 
of the first lessons that man had to learn if he were to rise above the 
plane of the savage. 

All this may serve to illustrate how heavily in all except the most 
primitive peoples “raw” human nature is overlaid by the accretions of 
culture and racial experience. What we call “human rights” are by no 
means the only exemplification of this basic truth. The so-called sense 
of moral responsibility, or “conscience,” has been winnowed and refined 
from human experience. It, too, has been a concomitant of civilization, 
if we are to trust the brilliant researches of James H. Breasted who 
found its manifestations in the very early civilization that grew up in 
Egypt 6,000 years ago, and who has told the dramatic story of its de- 
velopment as a human trait in his book, The Dawn of Conscience. If 
Breasted is right, conscience has been a conquest, not a gift. 

There is to my mind something very far from ignoble in that picture 
of humanity which conceives of its outstanding characteristics as a 
series of conquests, not only physical conquests, but mental and moral 
conquests as well; and the fact that they have been conquests and not 
gifts should, in my judgment, be particularly inspiring. There is some- 
thing, too, in this picture which may well give us hope at a time when 
the human race manifests so many qualities that are ignoble and un- 
worthy. The dawn of conscience came perhaps 6,000 years ago and this 
seems a long time; but man in practically his present form, and probably 
with all his present potentialities, struggled for at least 100,000 years to 
reach this point. In Breasted’s phrase, we really “still stand . . . at the be- 
ginning of the Age of Character.” 


TEACHERS RIGHTS 


After this extended introduction, reminiscent perhaps of the intro- 
duction to the Knickerbocker History of New York, we come to the 


8“... The decipherment of the lost languages of the Ancient Near East has en- 
abled us to read the written records which disclose the dawn of conscience, the stages 
by which it became the Age of Character, at the beginning of which we still stand.” 
—Breasted, J. H. The Dawn of Conscience, p. xxiv. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1933- 
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very specific question of teachers’ rights and especially the question of 
freedom of teaching. 

The notions of “rights” and “freedom” here are clearly related to 
certain ideals of outstanding significance that have been relatively recent 
developments of social evolution. These are the ideals reflected in the 
terms “freedom of speech,” “freedom of the press,” “freedom of as- 
sembly,” and “freedom of religion,” and to the first two of these, “free- 
dom of teaching” bears the relation of a variety to a species. To this 
group should also be added the right of free inquiry or investigation. 

These rights illustrate clearly both the social origin of rights and 
their social justification. They originated, probably, as specific expres- 
sions of the more general concept, individual liberty, and thus they are 
among the outstanding contributions of Anglo-Saxon civilization to 
human progress. They have a justification, however, that is remotely 
suggestive of natural rights. Both biological and social evolution depend 
upon the appearance of mutations or changes that give to an organism 
or an institution an advantage over preceding organisms or institutions 
and consequently increase the chances that it will survive and perpetuate 
its kind. In social evolution, criticism of existing institutions, proposals 
for changes, and criticisms of such proposals must be free and unre- 
pressed if the basic conditions of progress are to be met. In the light of 
our knowledge of evolution, then, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of assembly have a far wider significance than they 
have historically as expressions of an individualistic doctrine of freedom 
or even as attributes of an emotionalized ideal of democracy. The sup- 
pression of these rights in the totalitarian states is a tragedy, not merely 
because it imperils democracy as a traditional institution which we have 
come to revere, but because it imperils human progress, it threatens to 
handicap and delay social evolution, it threatens even to start a retro- 
grade process which could easily sweep away material as well as spiritual 
gains, and recovery from which might entail a repetition of the long 
struggle and sacrifice which have lifted mankind to its present plane. 

Freedom of teaching and particularly freedom of inquiry and research 
are, as I have suggested, important ingredients in this fundamental ideal. 
Freedom of teaching, however, stands not in quite the same case as do 
freedom of inquiry, freedom of speech, and freedom of the press. The 
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teacher in the lower schools especially is in a privileged position, and 
here a sensitized conscience must decide whether or not he takes an un- 
fair advantage of his privileges. In a university, the dangers are not 
nearly so great as in the lower schools. If, for example, I make false 
statements in this class, I have here three colleagues who should and will 
correct me. Or if in another class where I am the sole instructor, I set 
forth my own particular and somewhat peculiar variety of educational 
theory, I can be certain that in their next class the chances are ninety- 
nine to one that my students will get a far more appealing statement of 
a rival theory. My conscience, then, is delightfully easy. My comfort is 
enhanced by the fact that you and my other students are mature men 
and women, and yet young enough to have come up through our 
American schools, an avowed objective of which in recent years has 
been to educate pupils and students to think for themselves, to seek 
reasons, to discount personalities. In short, you are by this time well- 
seasoned skeptics. So my conscience is further eased. 

But if I were teaching in the elementary school—in the sixth grade, 
let us say—my position would be different. In such a situation, I believe, 
my conscience ought to keep me from deliberately “loading the dice” 
in favor of my own point of view. In this case my pupils are immature, 
and the ideals and habits of independent thinking are still in the making. 
Furthermore, my pupils are impressionable, and compensating instruc- 
tion from other teachers may not be available. In addition, accepting the 
importance of leading the learner to think for himself, my conscience 
would dictate that in matters with which my teaching is concerned I 
should set forth whatever conflicting points of view are reflected among 
intelligent people. I should present fairly all the evidence that I could 
marshal for each, encouraging each learner to come to his own conclu- 
sion, to accept his own allegiance, or to decline any allegiance. 

In a great deal of the teaching in the lower schools, the danger of 
indoctrination is negligible. The fundamental facts of arithmetic, the 
skills that must be developed in reading and the other language arts, the 
wide range of activities in health education do not involve many con- 
troversial issues, except in the selection of materials. It has been said by 
some critics that the teaching of such topics as interest, stocks and 
bonds, taxes, and insurance in arithmetic has predisposed the present 
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generation toward a perpetuation of the present economic order. Even 
if the existing order is bad, however, I fail to see how a mere ignorance 
of its workings will contribute to its reform. 

In the social studies, as such, and in the teaching of biology in the high 
school, the situation is obviously different, and here the teacher’s con- 
science may encounter the necessity of making some rather fine ethical 
judgments. This is especially true when one is likely to run counter to 
the political and religious doctrines that characterize the homes of one’s 
pupils. How far should the teacher refrain from teachings that might 
lead the immature learner to reject or even seriously question these 
doctrines? Is there anything to guide in these decisions that is more 
worthy and dignified than the practical expediency of acting in such a 
way that one may hold one’s job? 

I believe that there is. It is the same standard of social welfare and 
progress upon which, I have maintained, all ethical judgments should be 
based. If I merely assert dogmatically my right to teach what I believe 
to be true, freedom of teaching becomes merely a shibboleth. Such an 
assertion implies that freedom is an absolute, and all varieties of human 
freedom, as we have seen, are strictly relative. In the position that I 
have taken here, the only thing that partakes of the character of an 
absolute is the ultimate criterion, social welfare and social progress. 
Sometimes to live honestly and consistently with this standard neces- 
sitates the sacrifice of one’s job, the sacrifice, it may be, of life itself, if 
by such a sacrifice one is convinced that the fundamental cause will be 
furthered or that failure to make the sacrifice would set progress back. 
Sacrifice is certainly not an end in itself. 

The essential limitations upon freedom of teaching from this broad 
social point of view have been stated by Mr. Kilpatrick more clearly 
and more helpfully, I think, than by anyone else. It is a splendid example 
of the well-known standard of thinking that he has so successfully ad- 
vocated: namely, that decisions must, insofar as possible, consider the 
total configuration of a given situation. To quote: * 

1. In “adult education” and in the institutions of higher education teaching 
should be quite free of all interference except for the requirement of good 


‘Kilpatrick, W. H. “Freedom in Teaching.” Educational Administration and Super- 


vision, pp. 113f., Vol. 20, February, 1934. Quoted by courteous permission of Mr. Kil- 
patrick and of the publishers, Warwick and York. 
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taste and standards of scholarship. [This requirement is obviously justified 
by the social criterion. ] 

2. In the secondary school the like freedom and the like restrictions should 
hold. But the further limitation should be added of a decent respect for the 
feelings of the community and particularly of the parents directly concerned. 

What constitutes a decent respect will vary with differing topics, and 
with different communities. By and large, the more backward the com- 
munity the greater will be the need to exercise consideration, partly because 
the school has a duty to help educate the community generally and to anger 
the people is likely to thwart this process. . . . 

3- In the elementary school the same provisions hold except that the de- 
mand for respect for local and parental opinion is somewhat stronger. 

4. In the out-of-school expression of opinion the same provisions still 
hold except that the demand for consideration of local and parental opinion 
is much less strong in the matter of out-of-school expression than is the 
case with classroom teaching, and especially is this so in large communities 
and for teachers of older pupils. 

In respect to this out-of-school expression the teacher of course retains all 
his legal rights to freedom of speech and the like, but in consideration of his 
peculiar influence on his pupils he should use these rights with due regard 
to their entire educational influence. . . . | Note the emphasis on the total 
situation. | 


Mr. Kilpatrick’s suggested limitations on freedom of teaching are in 
no sense to be thought of as relieving the teacher of responsibility for 
resenting and resisting an invasion of his rights. There are occasions, 
when, with or without support or the prospect of support, one must 
stand firm—alone, if necessary, with one’s back against the wall. That 
is the acid test both of conscience and of courage. It was a nineteenth 
century teacher, Horace Bushnell, who gave this heroic advice to his 
students: “First, be perfectly honest and sincere in formulating your 
own standards and principles of action; second, never swerve in conduct 
from your honest convictions; third, if, between these two, you go over 
Niagara,—go!” It is because in great crises men and women have kept 
faith with their ideals and have willingly paid the price and gone over 
Niagara—it is because of this that our civil liberties are today the most 
precious elements in our human heritage. They are conquests and not 
gifts, and as conquests these men and women have enthroned them. They 
must be just as bravely defended if they are to remain enthroned. 

















The Implications of State Planning 
for Education 


By WAYNE D. HEYDECKER 


DIRECTOR OF STATE PLANNING, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, sponsored during the Summer Session of 1938 
a Joint Conference of Educators and Other Community Workers. The 
general theme of the Conference was “How to Improve Community Life 
through Better Cooperation between the Agencies of Education and other 
Agencies Interested in Community Improvement.” Among the papers given 
was the one by Mr. Heydecker, printed here. It was felt that this paper 
would be of particular interest not only to readers in New York State but 
also to educators everywhere. It will serve to emphasize the need for a 
closer connection between state planning agencies of the various states and 
the development of the public education programs of the states. 

N. L. ENcetuarptr (Conference Chairman) 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


EFORE exploring the implications of state planning for education 
it is essential that we understand the objectives of state planning. 
What is it that state planners wish to accomplish? Is state planning 
aimed at improvements in the field of economics, or sociology, or politi- 
cal science, or merely physical development? Are the major objectives 
the lowering of the operating expenses and the costs of state government, 
the promotion of conditions which will result in greater profits to busi- 
ness and industry, or are they primarily aimed at improving social and 
family life? 
OBJECTIVES OF STATE PLANNING 


State planning in its broadest sense aims at improvements in all these 
fields. It is not an attempt to arrive at a planned economy as that term 
has been used in current economic discussion, but rather an effort to 
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provide for the wisest utilization, without exploitation, of the land and 
water resources of the state with a view to the highest cultural and 
material standard of living for all the people in the state. State planning 
therefore is a policy-making process, not primarily the preparation of a 
program for a single objective. 

Only in recent years has there been set up in the United States formal 
machinery for extending and coordinating this process of state plan- 
ning. Up to 1934 such planning as had been done, and much of it was 
excellent, was the work of the several departments dealing with water- 
ways, highways, forestry, agriculture, public water supply, and educa- 
tion. Planning from these departmental objectives suffered in one re- 
spect. While the individual objective was kept in mind, there was often 
lack of appreciation of the corollary objectives of other departments. 
The state planning process now emerging in most of our states implies, 
therefore, an integrating and coordinating process through which con- 
flicts may be studied, and with the cooperation of the respective de- 
partments, ultimately solved. 

The planning boards themselves have wisely been given no super- 
visory power. They have no administrative responsibilities, and the 
success of their work depends upon the inherent soundness of the pro- 
grams. 

Out of the studies of the last few years dealing with nation-wide 
shifts of population, problems of soil erosion, flood control, transporta- 
tion, industrial development, urbanization, recreational and educational 
needs, and a host of kindred subjects, there is emerging a growing con- 
viction on the part of state planners that the patterns of land use which 
have evolved under our essentially individualistic society have in many 
instances left much to be desired. Wasteful exploitation of natural re- 
sources has depleted our forests and has resulted in the loss of millions 
of tons of our best topsoil. It has caused a frightful waste of human re- 
sources and has blighted whole districts, both urban and rural, which 
now are in dire need of intelligent treatment. 

It is obvious that if the civilization established on this continent is to 
endure, a higher degree of social control must be exercised over our 
natural resources, but American traditions of independence and indi- 
vidual initiative demand that this social control shall not take the form of 
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compulsion or regimentation. They demand rather that it be accom- 
plished by the precise statement of clear objectives, the education of the 
people to the advantages thereof, and the application of sanctions only 
as a last resort to deal with the recalcitrants who would defeat or defer 
the realization of the objectives approved by the many. State planning 
and planning in minor civil subdivisions is therefore to a very large ex- 
tent a problem of education. All along the line it includes the education 
of the adult population of today, and, more particularly, the education 
of children yet in school so that as they in turn reach maturity the 
social objectives arrived at by the deliberative planning process may 
become firmly fixed in their habits of thought. 

Time does not permit discussion of the manifold details embraced in 
the state planning field. Broadly speaking, however, state planning seeks 
to provide the areas in which agriculture and industry are carried on 
with such public facilities of transportation, power, and communication 
as will render their production of goods most effective and profitable. 
For those areas in which people live, the planning procedure seeks to 
secure the preservation of the amenities which make for a well-rounded 
and satisfactory social and family life. For the areas in which the com- 
merce of the state is carried on, the planning process seeks to provide 
facilities which will make for accessibility, convenience, expeditious 
trans-shipment of goods, and a spaciousness that will invite the trade 
which congestion repels. 


PERMANENT EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


From an educational standpoint the planning procedure seeks to 
provide permanent educational facilities in those areas where stability of 
population is assured, and in areas of changing and unstable population 
as nearly satisfactory equivalent opportunities as may be provided while 
the changes are taking place. 

As a corollary to these objectives, the state planning process seeks to 
withdraw from cultivation or use and to set aside in a public domain 
those areas submarginal in character, where by reason of the poor soil, 
the steepness of the slopes, danger of flood, excessive elevation, serious 
erosion, impossibility of irrigation, or other similar factors, the normal 
processes of agriculture render it impossible for normally diligent farmers 
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to make a good living and where, in consequence, proper home conditions 
and opportunities for young people cannot exist. It further seeks to with- 
draw from private use those areas subject to frequent flood hazard or to 
erosion or other special danger, where it is unwise in the public interest 
to permit men to wage a hopeless battle against nature, because experi- 
ence has proven that after each successive defeat by flood or other 
calamity the people have to be rescued and rehabilitated at great public 
expense. The planning process therefore seeks to set aside in a new public 
domain those lands unsuitable for private use. 

Already pressure of economic circumstances operating over many dec- 
ades has resulted in the gradual abandonment of a number of the areas 
unsuitable for agriculture, and in recent years with government assist- 
ance areas dangerous for human occupancy have been abandoned as 
places of residence and normal community life. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


What are the implications for education in this process which state 
planning agencies seek to expedite? Obviously the continuation and 
expansion of this procedure involves the migration and resettlement of 
many thousands of persons. Since education deals with people rather than 
with land, it is clear that shifts of population have serious implications 
for the educational systems. To achieve the broad objectives set forth, 
not only must the land be retired from private use because of its inability 
to support the population or because of its unsuitability for habitation, 
but the people who live there must be persuaded to move elsewhere. 





In the past many of our state reforestation policies have stopped short 
of this essential point. Lands have been purchased for reforestation but 
the settlers have been permitted to remain, occupying their isolated home- 
steads without normal means of support. The reluctance of these settlers 
to move is easily understood. To begin with, there is the natural love of 
home, however humble, and the strong attachment to a familiar environ- 
ment. In addition, there is the pride in the maintenance of local demo- 
cratic institutions, such as the local school districts centering in the “little 
red schoolhouse,” and local governments with all the pride and prestige 
that come from holding minor offices, even in decaying forms of govern- 
ment. But, more important than these sentimental inducements which hold 
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men and women to areas in which they have waged a losing battle, are 
the more practical considerations of financial gain which have resulted 
inadvertently from otherwise well-conceived state programs designed 
for the manifestly proper social purposes of equalizing educational op- 
portunities and costs. These artificial inducements which assist settlers | 
in uneconomic areas to retain a precarious footing in adverse condi- 
tions are to be found also in the systems of state aid to rural highways. 
The problem confronting the states in their efforts to bring about a 
more rational, a more economic, and a socially more satisfactory distri- : 
bution of land use, therefore, involves among other things the removal 
of these hindrances which lead such isolated residents to cling tenaciously 

to their holdings and to refuse to sell out to the state. 
The practical consequence of these policies is that there are well over 
a million children in the United States receiving instruction in uneco- 
nomic schools with an average attendance of less than ten pupils. Aside 
from the deficiency of educational instruction usually characteristic of 
these small one-teacher schools, there is the tremendous social cost which 
can be measured only partly in dollars. The Illinois Tax Commission esti- 
mates a possible saving of at least five million dollars through the aban- i 
donment of four thousand one-room schools in that state. | 
| County-wide administration, the development of large central district 
| schools, the creation of unorganized territories, the establishment of mini- 
mum sizes and standards have all been tried in this country and in other ; 
| English-speaking countries. As an alternative to these methods, Australia } 
and the western provinces of Canada have tried an elaborate system of } 
correspondence courses for these isolated areas from which surprisingly 

satisfactory results and moderate costs are reported. 
But these are generalities. A few specific instances will better illustrate 
; the point. In Oneida County, Wisconsin, in the winter of 1933, it cost 
$4,000 to keep rural roads plowed for the use of a dozen settlers in the 
town of Stella. In Vilas County, in the same state, it cost $1,400 for snow 
removal to keep open the road to one home, the farm and buildings of 

; which could have been purchased for about $800. 

In New York State the following instances have been reported by 
investigators: A farmer receives $2.40 per day, or 30 cents per mile, for 
| transporting his son to school. High school children in another district 
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are transported twenty-eight miles to school over mountain roads in an 
area where more than go per cent of the cost of education is paid by the 
state. In this particular town nearly half of the property taxes are paid 
by the state on state-owned lands, so the local inhabitants are meeting 
only 7 per cent of the cost of their schools; yet local trustees have a 
free hand in deciding how much shall be spent and for what. 

One town in Hamilton County has three common school districts 
caring for a total of eight pupils; two are transported to another district, 
the other six are taught by two teachers in two separate schools, five in 
one and one in the other. In another town in the same county are two 
districts, one with five pupils who travel by bus to other schools; the 
single pupil costs local residents approximately $150 per year but costs 
the taxpayers of the state about $1,200. 

In a few of these towns it has been estimated that 75 per cent or more 
of the able-bodied men derive their only source of cash income either 
from work upon state-subsidized town roads leading to their own homes 
or from the business of transporting their own children to school. 

Remarkable as this may seem, it has been calculated that it would take 
only twenty-eight years for state aid to equal the full value of all the 
property in thirty-three one-teacher school districts in Tompkins, Mont- 
gomery, and Chemung Counties which are entirely on submarginal land. 
In one of these towns the amount of state aid in nine years would equal 
the full value of the property in the district. By contrast it would take 
243 years for state aid to equal the value of property in school districts 
lying outside the submarginal areas in those same three counties. 

These illustrations are cited not for the purpose of condemning the 
state aid system with its basically sound social purpose of equalizing edu- 
cational advantages and costs, but of pointing out that in these sub- 
marginal areas the application of this system has inadvertently produced 
conditions which constitute definite hindrances to the realization of an 
equally important state policy of withdrawing such submarginal lands 
from cultivation and incorporating them in the public domain for for- 
estry, game production, recreation, the protection of the water supply, 
or other appropriate public use. As has already been indicated, the state’s 
policy of rendering assistance to rural roads, while it may work admirably | 
in bona fide agricultural areas, in its application to these submarginal 
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areas results in a similar bonus for the maintenance of these isolated un- 
economic settlers. The two in combination constitute a double hindrance 
to the state’s land conservation program. They tend to remove the in- 
centive of the individual to seek that location that will give him the best 
living without governmental support. The natural penalties on inertia 
and general lack of enterprise are mitigated and perhaps entirely offset. 

As one hard-boiled friend of mine has put it, “We are practically 
subsidizing these people to take in one another’s washing, while we teach 
them through the example of their fathers how at public expense to avoid 
the responsibilities of citizenship which are taught them at public expense 
in the schools. Common sense cries aloud for the termination of this 
farce.” This may be a harsh way of putting it, but the fact remains that 
a way must be found for the removal of the hindrances to voluntary sale 
and resettlement. What can be done along these lines? 


REMOVAL OF HINDRANCES TO RESETTLEMENT 


For many years New York State has been conducting through the 
College of Agriculture studies of land utilization and has evolved a sys- 
tem of land classification which affords a clue to a solution. On the basis 
of this land classification and studies by the Departments of Conserva- 
tion and Public Works and through the Division of State Planning, the 
state ought soon to formulate in broad terms a basic land use plan upon 
which the educational authorities of the state may lay the foundation of 
anew redistricting scheme. If that can be done within the next few years, 
the State Department of Education will be enabled to establish larger 
central districts for those areas of the state in which permanent agricul- 
ture and settlement may reasonably be expected, leaving for temporary 
treatment by special device, perhaps under direct state administration, 
the provision of educational facilities in the areas indicated for future 
absorption into the public domain. Within these areas it may well be 
appropriate for the state to assume the entire cost of providing the tem- 
porary educational facilities until such time as the state may acquire the 
lands and the former settlers move to other areas. 

Redistricting alone, however, will not solve the problem if the settlers 
stay. Every interest of sociology, economics, and wise state management 
indicates the necessity for evolving a comprehensive program for the 
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resettlement of these thinly disguised public charges. An effective but 
perhaps too harsh method might be to cut off the flow of state aid 
funds which permits them to continue their otherwise unequal struggle 
for existence. Many, however, argue that to insist that the children bear 
the burden of their parents’ mistakes as we have had to do would be 
unduly severe. Nevertheless continuing to support a population at state 
expense without economic justification is an insidious practice. A socially 
acceptable way must therefore be found. 

I believe that a combination representing the Agricultural College, 
the Department of Conservation, the Department of Education, the 
Department of Social Welfare, and the Division of State Planning may 
be able to work out a solution where, through state purchase of the lands 
including the homes and with possible additional state assistance, the 
voluntary resettlement of these people may be accomplished. Certainly 
from a social point of view it will be infinitely better to help them find 
new homes in communities already equipped with those facilities which 
make for a well-rounded cultural life, where there are good educational 
opportunities, and an opportunity on good soil not only to make a living 
but to make a life. As citizens we owe to these people this opportunity 
for rehabilitation, but as Americans cognizant of the American tradition, 
we must see to it that such a resettlement avoids the twin evils of com- 
pulsion and regimentation. 

To prevent the repetition of these conditions, we must make use of 
another remedy, namely, the establishment of broad regulations which 
will prevent new settlements in areas of the kind which we have been 
describing. 

The state of Wisconsin has faced the issue courageously and the states 
of California, Michigan, Indiana, Washington, Pennsylvania, and Ten- 
nessee have followed suit. Wisconsin by state legislation has authorized 
counties to establish broad classifications of land use for forestry, recre- 
ation, and agriculture. In the districts set aside for forestry and recre- 
ation permanent settlement is prohibited. Twenty-three counties in Wis- 
consin have taken advantage of these measures, and while it is too early 
to appraise the results, the indications are that unnecessary rural roads 
are being abandoned, isolated holdings are being sold to the state, un- 
economic school districts are being abandoned or consolidated, and the 
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isolated rural settlers are finding new homes in more fertile areas where 
they may have a new chance for themselves and their children. 

As stated previously, all of these shifts in population, which are phases 
of the state planning process, carry implications for the educational sys- 
tem, and here a word of caution may not be amiss. School development 
programs in the past have often been predicated upon overambitious esti- 
mates of future population in both urban and rural areas, but the findings 
of the state planning agencies indicate that in recent years there has been 
a striking decline in the rate of population growth, characterized by a 
marked increase in life expectancy and a decrease in the birth rate. It is 
obvious that if these trends continue they will have an increasing effect 
upon the proportion of the future population which at any given time 
will consist of children of school age. All previous experience and future 
predictions based thereon therefore have become subject to modification 
in the light of these newer trends. State planning boards, in interpreting 
census data and in developing future population predictions, are working 
with tools which intimately concern the educational system and which 


may invalidate premises upon which school building programs have 
relied in the past. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN EDUCATORS AND STATE PLANNERS 


It is evident from the foregoing discussion that in the future there 
should be a much closer degree of cooperation between educators and 
planners than has been the case in the past. The programs which will 
evolve through the state planning process will require at the very least 
a full generation for accomplishment. It is apparent therefore that the 
statement of the social objectives which they seek to achieve should find 
a place not only in the administrative offices of the educational system 
but in the curriculum itself so that the children who are being trained 
for future citizenship may be equipped with an understanding of the 
forces with which as adults they will have to work. As water can rise 
no higher than its source, so too democracy can rise no higher than the 
understanding of its people. 

In the last analysis the success of all programs of state planning rests 
upon this fundamental democratic premise. The democracy of the edu- 
cational system must be preserved, but it is of the very essence of democ- 
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racy that it shall be exercised by free and independent citizens. For this 
reason we must be prepared to scrap the fiction of democracy which 
now persists in those areas where the citizenry is no longer free and inde- 
pendent but maintains a precarious existence solely by reason of the 
bounty of other taxpayers. True democracy in education can be pre- 
served through the establishment of school districts of a size suitable to 
the pattern of optimum use of the land in which they will function, and 
it is the duty of both educators and planners to work together for those 
readjustments of land use and population distribution which will assure 
the most satisfactory economic and social results. 

These are the underlying implications of state planning for education. 








Emerging Emphases as to Learning 


By L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE title of this article was selected by design and not by acci- 

dent. The word “emerging” is used to set the orientation and the 
general direction of the discussion. The writer is not concerned here 
with the history of conceptions of learning, including those which were 
prevalent in America in the beginning of the century. He does not give 
serious consideration to those moribund conceptions which still dominate 
much of the practice in American elementary schools. He is concerned 
rather with those newer conceptions which offer possibilities of shaping 
elementary education more intelligently in the future. 

When anyone examines learning conceptions and conditions in order 
to determine those which he should grasp as significant in shaping edu- 
cation in the future, he is always guided in such selections by some 
basic beliefs. I find myself no exception to this general rule. I approach 
this problem after having rejected the atomistic conception of life and 
learning. | am unable to accept the aims of education which it fosters, 
the type of curriculum which has developed under it, the learning proce- 
dures and devices through which it has been translated, and the authori- 
tarian relationship which it has promoted among human beings working 
in the schools—whether they are pupils, teachers, supervisors, principals, 
or parents. Neither do I accept the weighty administrative regulations 
and devices developed under the atomistic conception of life for limiting 


the upbuilding of intelligence, and the centering of learning in a school 
and in a book. 


ORGANISMIC BASIS OF LEARNING 


I shall approach learning from the organismic conception of life and 
living. Life is the continuous interaction of the organism with the 
culture in which that organism lives and grows. In the process of 
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movement within the culture, the organism finds changes within or 
without itself that upset its equilibrium, and thus cause strains, diffi- 
culties, or problems. Consequently upon this upset, the organism moves 
to resolve the disturbance in order to bring about a new equilibrium, 
These movements are satisfactorily concluded when the result is a 
surer integration of the organism within itself and a sounder integration 
of the organism with the surrounding culture. When the movements 
are interrupted or when the result is a disintegration of the organism 
within itself and with the culture, the effect is not a satisfactory one in 
that it keeps continuously active stresses and strains which prevent the 
achievement of the desired equilibrium. 

The simplest definition of a good learning situation, then, represents 
an individual facing realistically his own situation. It is not an individual 
facing another person’s situation, because he can never do that realistic- 
ally. Neither is it an individual facing his own situation without the 
gripping upset that produces movements leading to a satisfactory rein- 
tegration. This simple relationship of the individual to the culture is the 
beginning point for the real learning which the school hopes to foster. 

From this organismic viewpoint, behaving represents all movements 
of the organism in attempting to effect a satisfactory resolution of its 
disturbances. This behaving always takes place whenever the organism 
is consciously attentive to its environment. But behaving effects or ac- 
companies change in the organism in structure, in habits, in meanings, in 
purposes, and the like. And all conscious change in the organism repre- 
sents learning. Consequently in a general sense behaving and learning 
are synonymous. There is no separate mental activity known as learning 
which operates within the individual through the situations which he 
may face. 

For our purposes, however, this general conception of learning will 
not suffice. The school has a responsibility for placing learning on a 
higher level than mere behaving. It is concerned both with the goals of 
the individual and his means of achieving them. Desirable learning, 
therefore, is confined to those behaviors which represent a personal at- 
tack by the individual on his personal problems of living in order to 
resolve ever more intelligently the disturbances which upset his integrat- 
ing movements. This conception of learning eliminates all behaving in 
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which the individual is so dominated by someone else as to feel no 
personal need for resolving the disturbance satisfactorily. It prefers all 
behaving which carries the individual deeply into those aspects of the 
culture significant for the intelligent resolution of his own disturbances. 
Such socialization of his personal problems brings the integration which 
he desires. A major function of the school is to aid him in this process. 

Since life is a continuing interaction of the organism with the culture, 
learning is a continuing process from birth until death. It is as continuous 
as life and interaction. In this organismic conception of life the whole 
organism is an energy system or a configuration of energy. Regardless 
of its complexity it behaves as a single unit. Whether it is simple or com- 
plex, the unitary wholeness of the organism is primary. Growth takes 
place through a process of expanding, differentiating, and integrating. 
This is clearly illustrated in the development of the foetus from con- 
ception to birth. It holds equally well for the growth of the individual 
into the culture in which he lives. Through the various upsets the organ- 
ism brings into the growing self those aspects of the culture which help 
it arrive at satisfactory resolutions of its disturbances. Through this pro- 
cess it builds new understandings, meanings, feelings, and the like. As 
these are reworked through new situations into the accumulating be- 
havior patterns the organism tends to differentiate new means of dealing 
with its upsets. The value of these differentiating means lies in the signifi- 
cance of their contribution to the unitary wholeness or in their integrat- 
ing effects. When they make only a slight contribution they will be 
dedifferentiated back into the whole and may appear later in some 
modified form. When they make a major contribution to the preserva- 
tion of the wholeness they will be continued, refined, and reorganized 
for more adequate use in the future. Under this conception the preserva- 
tion of a unitary wholeness of an individual is far more important than 
the development of any differentiated behavior pattern except when the 
behavior pattern is so closely tied up with the functioning of the whole 
as to endanger the entire energy system by its lack of development. 

Put in more concrete educational terms, the teacher of six-year-olds 
is much more concerned with helping them build and maintain whole- 
some integrating selves than in having them differentiate the special be- 
havior of learning how to read. If the teacher forces the development 
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of the special differentiation she may so upset the operative wholeness 
of the energy system that some of the children may become emotionally 
unstable and exhibit many disintegrating characteristics. On the other 
hand, by refusing to aid a child to differentiate better reading behaviors, 
the teacher may seriously upset his regulative wholeness, if he has arrived 
at the stage of interaction with the culture in which differentiated read- 
ing is an important consideration in the maintenance of his wholeness, 
This means that the growth of a child is neither an accretion of isolated 
differentiations nor an accretion of differentiations which are made by 
adults and which are not an outgrowth of his regulative wholeness. 
Growing, behaving, or learning are a remaking of the whole organism 
in which the principle of unitary wholeness is dominant. 

With this brief introduction on the organismic conception of life 
before us, some of the strategic aspects of the struggle of the organism 
to effect integrating resolutions of its upsets can now be examined, for 
it is somewhere within this struggle tiia: our emerging conceptions of 
learning seem to be grounded. Space wili permit a discussion of only a 
few, which appear, however, to be all-important. 


EMERGING EMPHASES 


In every instance of an organism facing realistically its own situation, 
the whole organism operates in every movement made to resolve the 
disturbance. In other words, when a child learns, he learns all over. He 
exhibits many physical movements of various types and intensities; he has 
internal bodily tensions resulting in feelings toward things or individuals 
concerned in the situation; he elters the chemical balance of the body 
through the internal readjustment of the endocrine gland system; and he 
exhibits evidences of thinking appropriate to his age and maturity. In 
the words of John Dewey, the organism is “doing, undergoing, and re- 
lating.” Since the whole organism is operating in the situation, the be- 
haviors which the child develops in resolving the disturbance are built 
into the total structure. Since all learning is rebuilding structure, the con- 
ditions under which this building takes place become very important 
educationally. No normal child fails to learn all over regardless of the 
situation which confronts him. He learns, however, what he does, under- 
goes, and relates, not what the teacher may believe he is teaching. 
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All good learning is seeking satisfaction for personal goals. Every 
organism is a self-regulating energy system. It operates toward goals 
developed within and through the situation which it faces. Its move- 
ments are therefore not random, haphazard, trial-and-error, but goal- 
seeking. This goal-seeking is one of the outstanding aspects of learning 
involved in the organismic conception of life and living. Since the 
organism acts as a whole, all thinking, all feeling, all physical movements, 
all chemical glandular disturbances are goal-seeking movements. But it 
is also clear that the goals are the personal goals of the individual who 
is facing realistically the situation. They must be the goals which he 
evolves in handling his disturbances in order that more integrating be- 
havior may result. This principle cannot long be violated without radi- 
cally disturbing the unitary wholeness of the energy system. The be- 
ginning of all good learning situations must therefore be centered around 
the goals of the individual learners which arise in their expanding move- 
ments in the culture. As these personal goals are satisfactorily achieved, 
desirable differentiations accrue. When there are no personal goals, when 
the organism is attemping to meet the felt needs of some other organism, 
differentiated behaviors of a transitory type may appear at the expense 
of desirable wholeness. Every good curriculum, therefore, must begin 
with the child’s personal goals in order to aid him to refine and achieve 
them more intelligently. 

An excellent school illustration of the violation of this principle is 
found in the requirement in many school systems that all children de- 
velop skill in learning the hundred primary addition facts in grade two. 
These addition facts represent a highly differentiated aspect of the 
culture which is usually forced upon children who experience no per- 
sonal need for such differentiation in resolving their own disturbances 
in their environment. External pressure upon the child to exhibit satis- 
factory learning behaviors brings only limited results in learning these 
facts, but brings more important results in building in him a dislike for 
arithmetic. Since he has no positive personal need for differentiating this 
behavior as a part of his total goal-seeking movements in resolving his 
disturbances, he develops under pressure his own counter goal-seeking 
movements of dislike for arithmetic which he builds into his own organic 
structure. If the teaching of the hundred primary addition facts were 
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delayed until the goal-seeking movements of the child caused him to 
utilize them in arriving at an integrating resolution of his disturbance, 
there would be a more satisfactory learning result both for him and for 
the school. 

From the organismic viewpoint all learning is relating. Since related- 
ness as a principle of learning has been utilized under other conceptions 
of life and living, it seems wise to point out how the organismic interpre- 
tation differs from others. Those who apply the atomistic conception of 
learning by uniting for the children parts into large wholes speak of 
co-relating or correlating subject matter of one subject with that of 
another. The subject matter of geography has been correlated with 
history; that of reading with social studies; that of arithmetic with 
science; that of literature with history; and the like. This external relat- 
ing of subject matters for the child does not meet the organismic con- 
ception of relating. It refers to relating of the moment-by-moment learn- 
ings in any situation by the individual to the personal goals which he is 
attempting to achieve. This involves the evolution of new goals, the 
clarification of old ones, the refinement of those which are too general 
for directive action, the selection of the means appropriate to the achieve- 
ment of the goals, and the continued upbuilding of the total process in 
a more satisfactory regulative wholeness of the individual. This means 
that schemes of education based upon preconceived subject matter in any 
of their related forms have little possibility of meeting the organismic 
conception of learning as relating. The curriculum-maker must take 
better into account the personal goals within personal situations and he 
must give greater weight to the moment-by-moment or on-the-spot 
learning which the genuine satisfaction of these personal goals involves. 

All desirable learning is creative. Since the individual facing a life 
situation is a primary unit of learning and since an individual is con- 
stantly growing and the life situations are constantly changing, it fol- 
lows that no life situation is ever repeated. The only significant repeti- 
tion in any series of life experiences is the goal-seeking activity of 
integrating closure. All other conditions in recurring situations are 
somewhat modified. This means that the child must learn to build better 
ways of behaving in the process of better behaving in dealing with the 
novel aspects of recurring situations. Furthermore, a child’s conception 
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of meeting a situation is always looking into it, never back onto it. Facing 
it means that it is before him. It is not a thing of the past. His move- 
ments are those of a total organism grappling with a total situation 
until such time as the refinement of goals leads to more direct behavior 
movements. Working one’s way through a situation under these cir- 
cumstances is creating, since no previously learned behavior pattern ever 
can be used without modification. This is true even of the addition facts, 
or the spelling of a word, or the placement of a period at the end of a 
statement. These exact and specialized learnings must appear in a new 
relationship or belongingness or membership in a new total pattern which 
cannot be made beforehand. This creativeness is characteristic of all 
human learning regardless of the intelligence of the individual. 

The child incorporates into his total behavior patterns from any situ- 
ation that which he accepts as being personally worth while. Whether 
the situation arises out of his own organismic attempts at adjustment or 
whether it is forced upon him by some external authority, the child 
determines what he will accept. This he acts upon. Consequently it is 
built into his organic structure and becomes a part of his basic living. 
That which he does not accept may for a moment be held in suspense 
until a test is passed, a grade is recorded, or a promotion is given, and 
then promptly lost, never to effect directly and favorably any modifica- 
tion of subsequent behavior. There are no single words in English which 
express adequately this difference, but there are two German words 
which accurately describe it. These are Erlebmis for the accepted and 
assimilated experience and Erfabrung for the passing, transient, unac- 
cepted, and unincorporated experience. This difference is exceedingly 
important, for the prevailing school practice is to tell the child what he 
shall accept, the conditions under which he shall accept them, and the 
methods by which he shall indicate that such acceptance has been made. 
Fortunately, people who have this viewpoint think of education more 
as assimilating odds and ends of unrelated materials than as actually 
building behaviors which are of such personal value as to be grounded 
in the organic structure of the individual. This leaves the child free to 
give external indication of meeting their demands while his real self 
is being built through other activities unrelated to the school. Should 
the child be compelled to incorporate these unrelated, impersonal learn- 
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ings into his own growing structure, the damage to the wholeness of the 
energy system would be too great to contemplate. Any modification of 
prevailing practice looking toward teacher-acceptance of the child’s 
viewpoint of what is worth while to him constitutes a very desirable 
educational movement. 

The real essentials of learning lie in the development of the regulators 
of the functioning of the whole individual. For purposes of our discus- 
sion three such regulators will be briefly presented. The first of these is 
the feelings of the individual which are his internal psycho-physical 
states and indicate how well his basic equilibria are being maintained. 
They may range from satisfaction to dissatisfaction, from inferiority to 
superiority, from insecurity to stability, and from failure to success, 
These feelings are important in determining how the organism will 
regulate itself in a situation which it faces at any time. “Take out your 
reading book” means one thing to a child whose regulative feeling is 
failure and something quite different to another child whose regulative 
feeling is success. And this equilibrium of the individual cannot be ruled 
out of any situation. It is a continuously effective director of behavior. 
What a child accepts to act upon and the way in which he accepts it are 
important in the maintenance of a desirable feeling of balance. 

Another regulator of the functioning of the whole individual is his 
attitude. This is closely related to personal goals. When a child puts his 
finger on a hot stove, the undergoing of the burn is related to the doing 
so that he has an attitude or a mental and neural state of readiness to 
direct his doing in the presence of the stove at some future time. The 
child who has not yet differentiated a personal need for spelling the 
principal’s list of 200 words in grade two relates these negatively to his 
own purposes and thereby builds an attitude which will affect his re- 
sponse to all spelling situations in the future. Later these attitudes develop 
into traits, which is another name for a generalized attitude. These 
traits may become so wide in scope as to affect profoundly the develop- 
ment of the total regulative pattern called personality. 

A third regulator of the functioning of the whole individual is his 
meaning and value system. This refers to those meanings and values which 
he has incorporated into his total structure to act upon in future situa- 
tions. Meanings and values are personal to children. They are built in 
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the process of attaining personal goals. They represent significant accept- 
ances from past experience with which the child enters new experiences. 
They are the equipment with which he explores and the signs by which 
he directs his actions. They are the real tools of learning. 

Schools have paid little attention to the conditions which make for the 
growth of the desirable regulators of the wholeness of the individual. 
Rather, they have been concerned with promoting specific differentia- 
tions, too frequently at the expense of desirable feelings, attitudes, and 
meaning and value systems. What doth it profit a school system to have 
children reach the age or grade norms on isolated items of standardized 
tests while impairing the integrity of the integrating regulators? 

Learning carries its own reward if it takes place in a proper setting of 
personal interest, meaning, and feeling of satisfaction. There is no need 
for any teacher to suggest or for any child to reach out for purely 
artificial rewards. The only appeal needed for satisfactory learning is to 
the developing regulators of the total personality through selecting, 
expanding, and refining the personal goals of the child. When these goals 
are not personal and cannot be achieved through interaction which re- 
spects the maturing child in the changing culture, external incentives 
are applied. The degree of reliance upon external incentives by the 
teacher is a rough measure of the lack of application of the principles of 
learning just discussed. When a child feels no need for anything in 
meeting his own personal goals, the learning of it becomes difficult for 
him. Thus the teacher finds a high degree of difficulty in teaching it and 
resorts to artificial incentives. The remedy is overlooked. 


A SUMMARIZING PRINCIPLE 


This last principle is really a summary statement: Every child is 
capable of learning anything which he sees a personal need for learning. 
A boy who learns little about the geography of Africa may be a master 
of the technique of playing baseball. A girl who fails in algebra may be 
expert in home management. A child who for four years has been 
“unable” to learn to read by conventional methods was found to be 
expert in raising flowers. Through this goal he saw the need for reading 
and within two years was able to develop functional reading ability 
equal to the average for his age group. Slow and rapid learning is then 
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really a matter of personal goals. Every child learns rapidly when he 
sees a personal need. Every child learns slowly when that personal need 
is not present. And this is true regardless of the “intelligence” of the 
child, whether he is a genius or a moron. Since every individual is a self- 
regulating, goal-seeking energy system, helping children to find ever- 
better goals to be reached by ever-improving means is a major criterion 
for better learning. 

This is a very important curriculum principle. There are many chil- 
dren in schools who never have the satisfaction of obtaining aid in 
selecting, refining, and achieving their own goals satisfactorily since they 
are rarely in the curriculum. In school children pursue goallessly the aims 
of the teacher while they struggle alone and unaided to achieve the 
goals which to them are significant. By utilizing the children’s goals as 
the basis for the curriculum the amount of “learning energy” which 
could be released and the amount of “learning drag” which could be 
eliminated are too great for hazarding an estimate. 

In conclusion, one’s viewpoint of learning is not formed in isolation 
from his total viewpoint of life and living. Rather, it is a differentiation 
from the larger whole. One has serious difficulty, therefore, in relating 
the older “laws” of learning to the newer views of life. To develop a 
few strategic guiding principles of learning which will be more in 
harmony with the emerging conceptions of life has been the purpose of 
this article. They are not new. They are being used in many class- 
rooms in America. Wherever they are put into practice the life of the 
school is modified. It becomes more human, more kindly, more co- 
operative, more interactive. The outlook of the children, teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and parents is different. There is a reinterpreta- 
tion of the word “school” to mean active, intelligent social living, for 
how a child learns and how he is affected throughout for good or ill by 
what he learns condition all of his social relations. The school must 
exist for the purpose of aiding children to manage their lives more 
intelligently, for the upbuilding of intelligence is basic to the preserva- 
tion and redirection of American democracy. The schools must, there- 
fore, reshape their conceptions of learning without which their function 
in a democratic society must remain unachieved in the future as it has 
in the past. 
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WENTY YEARS ago the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching directed the attention of the American public to 
the inadequate preparation of teachers for the elementary and secondary 
schools. To be exact, it was in 1917 that the Foundation submitted for dis- 
cussion provisional curricula for the education of teachers. [12]* After 
three years of careful consideration, the committee published in 1920 the 
recommendations which are embodied in its influential Bulletin Number 
Fourteen. [60] In another three years The National Society of College 
Teachers of Education issued a monograph on the subject of the curricu- 
lum for schools of education [50], and in its Fifteenth Yearbook in 1926 
again gave attention to the problem. [38] The same year The National 
Society for the Study of Education devoted Part One of its Twenty-Sixth 
Yearbook to a discussion of the reconstruction needed in the curriculum 
for colleges, including teachers colleges. [53] Despite the recommenda- 
tions set forth in these studies, in two well-known dissertations, Hill [42] 
and Jewett [47], and in an occasional challenging article, the education 
of teachers proceeded complacently along its path, little perturbed until 
a comparatively recent date by the contributions of research. 
During the past year, 1936-1937, twenty-eight states [40] and thirty- 
five city school systems [16] reported progress in the revision of their 


curricula for both the elementary and the secondary schools. In addition, 


*Numbers within brackets throughout refer to corresponding numbers in the Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 138-149. 
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in the summer of 1937, seventeen universities, not including the work- 
shop of the Progressive Education Association at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, held conferences of specialists concerned with the rebuilding of 
curricula. [30] The widespread changes planned in the elementary and 
in the secondary school demand for their functioning a new type of 
teacher; and there is some evidence that the colleges are gradually be- 
coming aware of the issues involved. [41] “No other aspect of higher 
education,” declared President Zook in his recent annual report to the 
American Council on Education, “is so much in need of study and re- 
organization as the system of educating teachers.” [103] 

That educators in general are keenly aware of the vital and urgent need 
of formulating curricula for the more effective education of teachers pro- 
fessional literature provides ample evidence. The numerous investigations 
and researches of committees appointed by national organizations and by 
regional associations and the writings of many students of the subject 
reflect the present nation-wide concern. 

In 1930 a group of educators, feeling the need of a fundamental, com- 
prehensive study of current practices in the education of teachers, re- 
quested that a national survey be made. In compliance, Congress author- 
ized a thorough investigation to be included in the survey program of 
the United States Office of Education and a committee was appointed 
to conduct the work under the leadership of E. S. Evenden. This com- 
mittee in 1935 published its findings in six volumes filled with many valu- 
able data on different phases of teacher training. [29] 

Almost contemporaneous with this national survey was the work of a 
group of scholars in a special subject matter field, the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Historical Association. The Commission 
made known its preliminary plan in 1926, but it continued its investiga- 
tions over a period of eight years, making “extensive use of the scientific 
method in compiling, analyzing, and organizing materials bearing on pur- 
pose and objectives, existing and proposed curricula, method of teaching, 
examination processes, teacher training, administrative functions, and 
public relations.” [2] The Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Commission offer significant suggestions for the training of teachers. 

Similarly scholars in other subject matter fields have under way com- 
prehensive studies relative to the education of teachers. For instance, 
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§. Ralph Powers heads a science commission, Jane Dorsey Zimmerman 
directs a committee of the National Association of Teachers of Speech, 
and Ida A. Jewett, a committee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Moreover a committee of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools has since 1934 been concerned with de- 
termining the content of the subject matter most appropriate for the 
preparation of secondary school teachers, and from time to time in the 
North Central Association Quarterly has reported its progress. [41 ] 

Recently the American Council on Education has given attention to 
the reorganization of the curricula for the preparation of teachers. In 
this work it has been joined by The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, The National Society of College Teachers of Education, and 
four other important organizations. These interested groups held at At- 
lantic City in February, 1938, a joint conference for a concerted attack 
on the problem. 

A mere enumeration of the organizations concerned with the educa- 
tion of teachers and of the various committees definitely engaged in 
evolving plans for more effective curricula indicates that the seriousness 
of the problem is recognized. The continued efforts of these educators, 
attacking the problem from so many angles, must inevitably yield results. 
And since the improvement of education on all levels depends ultimately 
upon the quality of the preparation given teachers, this present wide- 
spread study of curricula is heartening. 

An examination of recent literature on the education of teachers re- 
veals many and varied suggestions for improvement. Although there is 
little scientific evidence to support any particular plan, several principles 
have, at present, the hearty support of outstanding students of the sub- 
ject. It is these principles that this article will present in documented form. 


SELECTIVE ADMISSION 


It is universally agreed that students who are to be educated for the 
teaching profession should be more carefully selected. A program of 
“selective recruiting,” a high standard in admission requirements, and a 
“rigid system of elimination” of students who show little aptitude for 
teaching are measures advocated in the Summary and Interpretation of 
the national survey. [29] The Twenty-Third Yearbook of The National 
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Society of College Teachers of Education proposes the principle that 
“Admission to professional curricula for teachers should presuppose satis- 
factory attainments in the fields of general education, demonstrated pro- 
ficiency in the various forms of expression, and the possession of desirable 
study habits, attitudes and interests, and essential personal and social 
qualities.” [1] The paramount importance of the same principle was 
stressed by Baker in 1935 before the members of the Institute of Admin- 
istrative Officers of Higher Institutions. [34] The Joint Committee on 
Curriculum in its recent report points out the “need for a careful selec- 
tion of entrants” to professional courses for teachers. [39] That students 
be admitted on a quota basis is recommended by Donovan and Jones [21], 
and by Stoddard. [92] Gray [33], Steere [91], Downs [23], Flowers 
[31], Butch [8], Marshall [64], Pechstein [72], Masters [65], Kriner 
[57], Rhodes [82], Jackson [46], Oppenheimer [71]—all have pro- 
claimed in recent articles the necessity for a more rigid selection and a 
wiser choice of students for teacher-training institutions. 

The method of selection, too, has been widely discussed. In the opinion 
of Kilpatrick it should be “regarded as a process rather than as an event.” 
[55] And Peik finds the trend in that process away from a single admis- 
sion criterion toward a battery of selective features. [75] The necessity 
of devising “tests which will effectively select those most susceptible of 
developing into successful teachers of English” has been argued by 
Jewett. [48] According to Campbell [10] [11], several factors must 
be considered; and Wood urges the desirability of a cumulative record. 
[101] Five requirements for admission are named by Phelps and Schlagle 
[80], while the “sole criterion of aptitude for teaching” is suggested by 
Hurd. [45] Masters discusses composite faculty judgment [65] and 
Rogers the importance of “selecting young men and women of superior 
ability, with social understanding and vision, and wholesome and in- 
spiring personalities.” [83] 

But selection in itself is not, according to many authorities, sufficient. 
“A careful recruiting” in high schools and “an elimination of the weak” 
are also thought to be essential. [94] [74] [96] [89] Towner would 
use the services of “a traveling admissions officer.” [36] Eliassen finds 
a noticeable trend “toward the selection of promising teaching candi- 
dates while they are still in high school.” [25] And institutions making 
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use of rigid selective technics report an improvement in the quality of 
their students. [95] The discouraging portrait so recently painted of 
students who are preparing to teach [59] should give impetus to the 
movement for careful selection and hasten the day when those in charge 
of courses for teachers will not feel impelled to ask with Learned and 
Wood [61] why so many uninformed and incompetent minds are ad- 
mitted to their classes. 


BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION 


For a student body, carefuily selected, a broad general education is 
widely advocated. Those who made the national survey propose that 
at least one-fourth of the curriculum consist of general nonspecialized 
courses in the major fields of experience. [29] The National Society 
of College Teachers of Education gives a broad general education first 
place in the adequate preparation of a teacher [1]; while the North 
Central Association notes a growing tendency to extend general educa- 
tion in college in order to give prospective teachers the necessary cul- 
tural background. [41] Deyoe likewise finds a trend “to include more 
of the recognized fields of knowledge,” and to give “a broader and more 
varied contact within these fields.” [19] “A comprehensive general 
education which prepares for participation in contemporary social life,” 
is indispensable in the opinion of Gray [33], who also finds the admin- 
istrative officers of higher institutions repeatedly emphasizing the need. 
[34] [37] Judd advocates “a revolution in teachers college curriculums,” 
in order to have broad general courses in the sciences and literature 
supplant immediately the courses now prevalent. [51] In a state-wide 
survey, Woody found that the superintendents and commissioners of 
schools in Michigan favor “the unit of instruction and the principle of 
integration.” From this evidence he concludes that teacher-training 
institutions, if they are to serve the public schools, must organize their 
courses on the unit basis and observe the principles of integration. [102] 
A recent analysis of courses of study reveals a general movement away 
from specific subjects toward broad fields of work [43], and Kelly finds 
this trend toward unification substantiated in his study of the curriculum 
of 694 colleges. [54] In 1934 Peik likewise found an increasing empha- 
sis on general education [73], and in 1936 named it one of the four 
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areas in the pattern of a teacher’s education. [76] The modern school, 
says McConnell, demands teachers who have “a broad general educa- 
tion supplemented by many cultural contacts.” [67] And Evenden 
would require of every teacher a broad cultural background and a 
broad knowledge of his field of interest. [27] Thus many authorities, 
Sangren [88], Brown [6], Caruthers [13], Bachman [3], Valentine 
[98], Wightman [99], Campbell [11], Lessenger [62], Pulliam [81], 
Peik and Hurd [79], Lafferty [58], and others argue that narrow 
specialization in a particular subject matter field no longer provides ade- 
quate training for those teachers who are ably to conduct the schools, 


EDUCATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The education of secondary school teachers presents, in addition, its 
own particular problems. For those interested in teaching at that level, 
it is the consensus of opinion that a good general education should be 
followed by intensive training in more than one subject matter field. 
Statistics show that a relatively small number of secondary school 
teachers teach only the subject in which they have majored. [41] In 
view of the “increasing evidence that most secondary teachers will not 
teach entirely in a major field of preparation” [73], Peik recommends 
that at least two fields of specialization be chosen. [76] Johnson [49], 
Edman [24], and Maus [66] find it desirable that teachers of English be 
prepared in at least one other subject. Davis’ study also revealed that 
55 per cent of all administrators questioned prefer teachers trained in 
more than one subject. [18] For the North Central Association, Gray 
names as an objective “the scholarly mastery of at least two teaching 
fields” [41], and advises longer sequences than those followed by the 
elementary school teacher in more than one field of general education. 
[33] In order to have time to secure both breadth and depth of knowl- 
edge, Davis [17], Douglass [22], Peik [74], and other educators [93] 
recommend five years of college for all secondary school teachers. 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Many authorities insist that an integral part of this broad general 
education deal with contemporary social questions. According to the 
national survey, it is necessary that prospective teachers acquaint them- 
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selves with present-day social, economic, and political problems. [29] 
In a review of recent reorganizations of curricula for the education of 
secondary school teachers, Gray finds a study of social conditions both 
a trend and an objective. [41] Moreover the general acceptance of the 
idea that education must reconstruct society by means of democratic 
processes is claimed by The Joint Committee on Curriculum. [39] 
Bagley thinks it especially important that teachers understand “the 
factors and forces that seem most likely to be involved in the changes 
that the future may bring, whatever pattern or patterns may emerge 
from such changes.” [4] Watson believes that the range of the social 
experience of the teacher should be broader [55]; and Marshall con- 
siders a thorough knowledge of the natural and social environment 
essential. [64] “An understanding of contemporary civilization with 
some insight into the problems arising from its rapid change” is an 
objective set by Brown. [6] “The teacher of the new age,” says Dono- 
van, “must be an active, aggressive, competent and effective participant 
in society” if he is to meet the challenge. [20] For additional authority 
that an understanding of contemporary culture is an essential part of a 
teacher’s education, it is necessary only to turn to the writings of Judd 
[52], Counts [15], Kilpatrick [56], Rugg [84] [85], Newlon [70], 
Gildersleeve [32], Meiklejohn [68], Smith [go], and others. In his new 
charter for the education of teachers, Dean William F. Russell would 
include a thorough training in social problems. [86] From all these 
references it is clear that many leaders in the field of education believe 
that a knowledge of the structure of society and the place of the school 
therein is requisite for effective teaching in American schools. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Concerning that group of courses called professional, so necessary in 
the preparation of efficient teachers, general agreement has not yet been 
reached. That they be reduced in number and postponed in the curricu- 
lum is advised by Gray [33], and by Schorling. [34] Linder recom- 
mends that the number of special methods courses be reduced and that 
wider use be made of practice teaching facilities. [63] In the estimation 
of Judd, “four or five semester” courses are entirely adequate. [51] 
Although Committee Q of the American Association of University 
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Professors recommended that courses in education be reduced to twelve 
semester hours [100], current practices revealed by the findings of 
recent surveys show that those courses are actually increasing in num- 
ber. [73] [78] Humphries reports a “wide range in the number and 
kind of professional courses prescribed for all teaching majors” in the 
foreign languages. [44] A group of teachers in California would like a 
unification of the teacher-training program, a longer practice teaching 
period, a relating of theory to practice, and a postponing of education 
courses to the fifth year [9]; and a group of administrators in Indiana, 
although convinced of the value of professional training, believe that 
the present requirements should be revised. However, they make no 
suggestion for revision. [5] In discussing these courses Evenden declares 
himself in favor of incorporating many professional elements into the 
subject matter courses. [26] At present the number and the place of the 
professional courses in the education of a teacher are moot questions. 


MEASUREMENT 


By what means, finally, are authorities to know when a student is 
adequately prepared to teach? Many educators agree that measurement 
should be qualitative rather than quantitative. The Twenty-Third 
Yearbook states succinctly that “Attainment in any field, the comple- 
tion of curricula and approval for teaching should be measured qualita- 
tively in terms of the student’s accomplishments in developing controls 
demanded by the work for which he is preparing, rather than by the 
requirements of a given number of years, hours, or points of credit.” [1] 
Pulliam regards it a principle to be followed in teacher-training pro- 
grams [81]; Prescott calls it a “basic concept” [34]; and Gray finds ita 
trend. [41] Zook warns that unless school authorities “develop an ex- 
tensive system of supplementary information about certified applicants 

. . the present process of teacher selection will remain unintelligent 
and in some instances essentially political in character.” [104] As Tyler 
has pointed out, “Research is needed in discovering types of behavior 
which ought to be appraised, in devising means for appraising each im- 
portant type of behavior, in refining appraisal instruments, in interpret- 
ing test results, and in follow-up studies regarding the permanence of 
learning.” [35] [97] 
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From these principles, widely advocated and generally accepted, 
emerges the broad outline of a pattern for the education of teachers: 
(a) a carefully selected student body; () a curriculum, largely pre- 
scribed, which will insure a broad general education, a sensitivity to con- 
temporary social problems, a depth of training in more than one major 
field of learning, and an adequate professional training; and (c) tech- 
niques for qualitative measurement. 

Accepting the implications of some of these principles and desiring 
experimentation, certain large universities have made interesting innova- 
tions in the training of teachers; and at least two teachers colleges have 
flung tradition to the winds and ventured forth along uncharted ways. 
[14] [69] But the fact remains that the preparation of teachers to meet 
the needs of the changing elementary and secondary school is today one 
of the most challenging problems in American education. Only by the 
continued effort of strong leadership in the institutions engaged in the 
education of teachers can the problem be resolved. 

Twenty years of attention to the problem of the preparation of 
teachers has been rewarded by achievement; for the emergence of an 
outline, even though it be so vague as the one described above, is an 
evidence of progress. In the development of that outline the complexi- 
ties are manifold and must be subjected to continued study and re- 
search. Learned claims that school authorities have available adequate 
means for selecting students of superior ability. [59] But how are they 
to determine whether the able student will prove successful as a teacher? 
Many disappointing efforts to forecast success in teaching have been 
made, and the outcome of a recent one in Canada is discouraging. [87] 
Just what constitutes a broad general education? That question remains 
yet to be answered. Are the schools to lead or to follow a changing social 
order? When has a student adequate professional training? And what is 
the method of qualitative measurement? Upon the answer to these ques- 
tions and others [77] similar to them depends further progress in the 
development of curricula for the education of teachers. 

The bibliography on the following pages offers a representative sam- 
pling of the literature on teacher education which has appeared in the 
past twenty years. 
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The School Review, 42: 17-25, January, 1934. 


Offers a theory for a scientifically constructed curriculum based on the study of 
social trends. 
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Ketry, Freperick James. “Curriculum Reconstruction in Colleges,” The National 
Society for the Study of Education, Twenty-Sixth Yearbook. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1926. Part 1, pp. 381-405. 

Cites curricular adjustments at Antioch, Pomona, and Yale; discusses curriculum 
reconstruction then taking place in specific requirements, distribution, concentra- 
tion, and adaptations to students of differing abilities. 


Keity, Rosert L. “Current Curriculum Trends: Bifurcation and Unification.” 
Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, 21: 542-51, December, 1935. 


Reports the current curriculum trends in 694 colleges. 


KiLpatrick, WittiAM Hearn, Editor. The Teacher and Society. First Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 

Discusses the various phases of the problem in relating the education of a teacher 
to the changing social order and points out needed changes in the process of pre- 
paring teachers. 


Kivpatrick, WiLtt1aM HEarp AND Otners. The Educational Frontier. The Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education, Twenty-First Yearbook. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. 

Discusses the interaction of the social-economic aspect of society for the purpose 
of presenting a usable philosophy of education. 


Kriver, Harry L. “Second Report in a Five-Year Study of Teachers College Ad- 
missions.” Educational Administration and Supervision, 21: 56-60, January, 1935. 


Reports a follow-up study of fifty-five elementary school teachers in Penn- 
sylvania. 


Larrerty, H. M. “Teacher Education and the New Curriculum.” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 24: 211-16, March, 1938. 
Argues the necessity for broad general courses in the education of teachers. 


Learnep, WittiaM S. “Tested Achievement of Prospective Teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania.” Thirty-First Annual Report. New York: The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1936. pp. 29-51. 

Describes the characteristics of students preparing to teach and tabulates data 
on the achievement of prospective teachers. 


60. LeaRNeD, WiLi1AM S., BAGLEY, WiLL1AM C., AND Otuers. The Professional Prepara- 


61. 


tion of Teachers for American Public Schools. Bulletin Number Fourteen. New 

York: The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1920. 
Concentrates attention on the normal schools and discusses fundamental consid- 

erations in the organization and content of courses of study for prospective teachers. 


LEARNED, WiLL1AM S. AND Woop, Ben D. The Student and His Knowledge. Bulle- 
tin Number Twenty-Nine. New York: The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 1938. 

Presents the results of almost ten years of study of the relation between the 
secondary school and the college in Pennsylvania and gives significant data regard- 
ing prospective teachers. 


62. 


63. 


65. 
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Lessencer, W. E. anp Nutrinc, Eowin P. “What Should Be the Course of Study 
for Prospective Teachers?” Official Report. Washington: Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, 1934. p. 172. 


Names six characteristics of an adequate course of study for teachers. 


Lrnver, Roscoe Georce. An Evaluation of the Courses in Education of a State 
Teachers College by Teachers in Service. Contributions to Education, No. 664. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

Reports a study of Western Illinois State Teachers College of the extent and 
nature of duplication in courses in education; determines the use made of the topics 


by teachers in service; and gives suggestions to prospective teachers for the choice 
and treatment of these topics. 


MarsHatt, M. V. Education As a Social Force, As Illustrated by a Study of the 
Teacher-Training Program in Nova Scotia. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1931. 

Presents criteria for judging a program of education for teachers and discusses 
the adequacy of the present program in Nova Scotia. 


Masters, Harry V. “Composite Faculty Judgment as a Predictive Factor in Guid- 
ance in Teacher Education.” Practical Values of Educational Research. Official 
Report of 1938 Meeting. Washington: American Educational Research Association, 
a department of the National Education Association, 1938. p. 23. 


Reports seven findings of a study of 143 pupils considered undesirable as pros- 
pective teachers. 


. Maus, Jutta. “What Training for Teachers of English?” English Journal (Col- 


lege Edition), 25: 234-42, March, 1936. 


Reports an investigation of the training of English teachers at the University of 
Minnesota. 


. McConnett, Rosert E. “Teacher-Training Appropriate for the Modern School.” 


Educational Administration and Supervision, 24: 11-16, January, 1938. 
Reviews five basic trends in curriculum revision in the United States, and dis- 
cusses the importance of general and professional education for prospective teachers. 


. Merkteyoun, ALEXANDER. “Teachers and Controversial Questions.” Harper's Maga- 


zine, June, 1938. pp. 15-22. 


Argues that the well-being of American education demands on the part of teach- 
ers free discussion of contemporary social problems in the classroom. 


New Coiiece or Teacuers Cotiece, CotumsBia University. Alexander, Thomas. 
“Significance of New College,” National Education Association, Addresses and 
Proceedings, 1933. pp. 730-35. 
Explains the two chief purposes of New College. 
New College. Bulletin. Twenty-Seventh Series, No. 2. December, 1935. 
Describes the purposes and procedures of New College. 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 38, October, 1936. Entire issue. 
Appraises the first four years of the work of New College. 
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Newton, Jesse H. “The Training of Teachers for a Progressive Educational Pro- 
gram,” National Education Association, Addresses and Proceedings, 1931. P- 792. 

Emphasizes the need for reconstructing the professional education of teachers 
to meet the demands of a new social order. 


OpPENHEIMER, Jutius J. “Implications of the Public School Curriculum for the 
Education of Teachers.” Peabody Journal of Education, 14: 134-45, November, 
1936. 

Analyzes new curriculum programs; states the major qualifications of a teacher; 


and describes the reorganization in the College of Liberal Arts of the University 
of Louisville. 


Pecustein, Louis A. “The Need for Differentiation in the Preparation of Teach- 
ers.” The American Association of Teachers Colleges, Sixteenth Yearbook, 1937. 
PP- 67-74. 

Discusses the application of scientific methodology to human life and the con- 


temporary socio-economic scene in order to show their implications for the educa- 
tion of teachers. 


Pex, Westey E. “Curriculum Investigations at the Teachers College, College, and 
University Levels.” Review of Educational Research, 4: 199-213, February, 1934. 


Reports recent objective studies of the curriculum of institutions of higher 
learning and gives a classified bibliography. 


Peix, Westey E. “The Education of Teachers in Teachers Colleges and in Uni- 
versities and Liberal Arts Colleges: A Comparative Study.” The American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, Thirteenth Yearbook, 1933. pp. 96-108. 

Discusses the most characteristic dissimilarities between faculties of liberal arts 
colleges and of teachers colleges. 


Perk, Westey E. “Certain Curriculum Trends of Teacher Education in Universi- 
ties and Colleges.” Educational Outlook, 9: 65-82, January, 1935. 

Reviews the problems, practices, and theories of curricula in institutions of 
higher learning for the education of teachers based upon data gathered for the 
National Survey. 


Perk, Westey E. “The Relationship of General and Professional Education in the 
Preparation of Teachers.” The National Society of College Teachers of Education, 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. pp. 5-7- 

States four areas in the pattern of the preparation of a teacher; names two quali- 
fications of a master teacher; and proposes nine principles for the reorganization of 
the curricula for the education of teachers. 


Per, Westey E. “Curriculum Problems in the Education of Teachers; The Appli- 
cation of Research Findings to Current Educational Practices.” Official Report ot 
the 1935 Meeting. Washington: American Educational Research Association, 4 
Department of the National Education Association, 1935. pp. 180-88. 


Raises questions concerning the curriculum that need intensive study. 
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Pen, Westey E. anp Hurp, A. W. “Curriculum Investigations at the Teacher- 
Training, College, and University Levels.” Review of Educational Research, 7: 
178-84, 226-36, April, 1937. 

Reviews 228 representative investigations; states eight generalizations drawn from 
sixty-six concepts of the curriculum; and gives a bibliography. 


Perk, Westey E. anp Hurp, A. W. “The Preparation of Teachers.” Review of 
Educational Research, 7: 253-62, 322-34, June, 1937. 


Reviews more than two hundred studies of the preparation of teachers. 


. Puetps, SHELTON AND Scuiacie, F. L. “How Shall Prospective Teachers Be Se- 


lected for Training and upon What Basis Admitted to Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions?” Official Report of the 1934 Meeting. Washington: Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, 1934. pp. 176-77. 


Sets up five requirements for admission to institutions preparing teachers. 


PuttiaM, Roscoz. “Some Principles to be Observed in Making a Teachers College 
Curriculum.” Educational Administration and Supervision, 20: 106-12, February, 
1934. 

Formulates ten principles for curriculum construction in a teachers college. 


Ruopes, Ear: N. “Improving the Product of the State Teachers Colleges.” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 24: 147-53, February, 1938. 

Suggests a plan for teacher education including selection of students and broad 
courses of study. 


Rocers, Lester B. “Needed Preparation for Teachers of the Future.” The Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education, Twenty-Second Yearbook. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. pp. 31-32. 

States four theses for the education of teachers and proposes three ways of mak- 
ing that education more effective. 


Ruec, Harotp O. “Educating Teachers for the New Social Order.” The National 
Society of College Teachers of Education, Twenty-Second Yearbook. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. pp. 7-8. 

Urges the necessity of rebuilding the whole philosophic outlook for colleges of 
education and describes the American teachers college of the future. 


Ruce, Harotp O. American Life and the School Curriculum. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1936. 

Traces the development of the public school in America and remarks its separa- 
tion from the community and national life; analyzes the present problem of educa- 
tional reconstruction; and offers a program for curriculum reconstruction. 


» Russert, Wittiam F. “A New Charter for Teacher Education.” Teachers College 


Record, 38: 181-95, December, 1936. 


Discusses four fundamental questions that must be considered in the professional 
education of teachers. 
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SanpiForpD, Peter, Cameron, M. A., Conway, C. B., Lone, J. A. Forecasting Teach. 
ing Ability. Bulletin Number 8 of the Department of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1937. 

Reviews previous research on the problem of predicting success in teaching and 
reports the outcomes of two recent studies. 


SaNGREN, Paut V. “Reorganization of Curricular Requirements in Teachers Col- 
leges.” Educational Administration and Supervision, 20: 360-64, May, 1934. 

Presents some of the newer problems in the education of teachers and suggests 
reorganizations and readjustments in the curriculum. 


SANGREN, Paut V. “The Selection of Prospective Teachers.” Journal of Higher 
Education, 6: 435-39, November, 1935. 

Calls attention to the necessity for an intelligent selection of students and sug- 
gests the use of an accumulative record and coordinated personnel agencies. 


SmituH, Payson. “Some Current Issues in Teacher Education.” The Educational 
Record, 17: 428-40, July, 1936. 
Discusses three current issues in the education of teachers. 


Steere, H. J. “Suggested Changes in Emphasis for Teachers Colleges.” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 24: 135-42, February, 1938. 

Sets up admission requirements; discusses the selection of instructors and the 
nature of athletic programs in teachers colleges. 


Sropparp, ALEXANDER J. “A Hundred Thousand New Teachers Every Year.” The 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, Seventeenth Yearbook, 1938. pp. 85-95. 

Focuses attention on three phases of teacher education fundamental from the 
standpoint of a superintendent of schools. 


The National Society of College Teachers of Education, Twenty-Sixth Y earbook. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 

Publishes abstracts of papers on the subject of the education of teachers in the 
United States. 


Toors, Hersert A. “Selection of Entrants to Teacher-Training Courses.” The Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education, Twenty-Second Yearbook. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. pp. 6-20. 

Discusses a desirable program for the selection of prospective teachers and 
summarizes in ten propositions the main points. 


Torcerson, T. L. “The Measurement and Prediction of Teaching Ability.” Review 
of Educational Research, 7: 242-46, June, 1937. 


Reviews the problems and current investigations in the measurement and pre- 
diction of ability to teach. 


Townsenv, M. Ernest. “The Essential Nature of a Teachers College Student 
Body.” The American Association of Teachers Colleges, Seventeenth Yearbook, 
1938. 

Urges the importance of a recruiting and selecting procedure for teachers col- 
leges and discusses some essential characteristics of a prospective teacher. 
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_ Tyter, Ravpp W. “The Evaluation of Professional Training.” The American 


Association of Teachers Colleges, Sixteenth Yearbook, 1937. pp. 75-82. 

Reviews and cites the limitations of five past devices for measuring the effective- 
ness of professional training; urges the necessity for formulating objectives for 
teacher education and for enlarging the conception of educational measurements. 


. Varentine, P. F. “Points in an Analysis of Objectives in a Teachers College.” 


Educational Administration and Supervision, 20: 472-73, September, 1934. 


States ten major objectives for the whole curriculum of the teachers college; 
names six areas in which integration and functional learnings may take place; and 
enumerates six-corollary propositions. 


. WicuTman, Crain S. “Curriculums for Preparing Teachers for the Elementary 


School.” Proceedings of the 1937 Spring Conference of the Eastern-States Asso- 
ciation of Professional Schools for Teachers. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 
pp- 26-38. 

States seven principles which have guided the experimental program at Paterson 
State Normal School. 


Wituuams, Kennetu P., Chairman. Committee Q. “Required Courses in Educa- 
tion.” Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, 19: 173-200, 
March, 1933. 

Tabulates and analyzes professional requirements for certification of teachers 
and principals in secondary schools; gives the results of a questionnaire sent to head- 


masters or principals of large private secondary schools; and presents the conclu- 
sions and views of the committee. 


Woop, Ben D. “Teacher Selection, Tested Intelligence and Achievement of Teach- 
ers-in-Training.” The Educational Record, 17: 374-87, July, 1936. 

Urges the need for selective admission and for higher standards for graduation 
in teacher-training institutions. 


Woooy, Ciirrorp. “Implications for Teacher-Training of the Survey on Curriculum 
Development in Michigan.” Educational Administration and Supervision, 23: 213- 
21, March, 1937. 


Presents eleven significant findings from a survey on curriculum development in 
Michigan and points out three implications for the education of teachers. 


Zoox, Grorce F. “The President’s Annual Report.” The Educational Record, 18: 
290-326, July, 1937. 

Urges the necessity for better preparation of teachers. 
Zoox, Grorce F. “Teacher Education.” American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Official Report, 1938. pp. 108-14. 


Discusses some of the deficiencies in the education of teachers and suggests means 
of improvement. 
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N THE February and May, 1938, issues of THe Recorp, the findings 
of the study of alumni of Teachers College for the years 1928-1935 
inclusive were presented. In this, the final section, the more pertinent 
implications of the study for advisement and for further research are 
discussed. 

The preceding sections of this study have presented in brief summary 
the more pertinent facts revealed by the study of alumni of Teachers 
College. These facts, properly related and interpreted, constitute one 
measure of the effectiveness of the College in meeting the needs of 
students and the profession. The facts presented make possible at least 
tentative answers to many questions, but, unfortunately, the limitations 
of the questionnaire itself, and of this method of study, are such that 
certain very important questions cannot be answered adequately. It is 
the purpose of this final section to interpret the data provided by the 
study and to state certain implications for future policies and plans of 


*In the spring of 1936 the United States Office of Education invited a number of 
colleges and universities to cooperate in a Project in Research in Universities—supplies, 
equipment, and workers for which were provided by the United States Works Progress 
Administration by reason of a special allotment to the Office of Education. This study 1s 
one of several in which Teachers College participated. 
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the College. The primary purpose of Teachers College is to assist in the 
raising of professional standards by the further preparation of teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, and other workers, most of whom have 
chosen some field of education as a career and are already engaged in 
such service. Appraisal of the contribution which the College is making 
and the degree to which it is fulfilling its purpose must, in large part, be 
based on the success of its graduates in attaining positions for which 
they are best qualified and in which they are enabled to render the maxi- 
mum service. Partly for convenience and partly because of the nature 
of the data available, this question is considered from three points of 
view: first, the success of the graduates in obtaining employment; second, 
the nature of the employment they have been able to obtain; and, third, 
the extent to which they have experienced unemployment. 

How Successful Have Graduates of Teachers College Been in Ob- 
taining Employment? In answering this question, the success of gradu- 
ates in getting posiions of any kind will be considered, without reference 
to the appropriateness of the employment accepted. The degree to which 
expediency or necessity may have caused the acceptance of inappropriate 
positions will be discussed later. In the first section of this study, it was 
noted that 96 out of 100 of the graduates were employed at some kind 
of work in the spring of 1936 when the study was made. This is a highly 
satisfactory status in view of the general employment situation, and 
especially in view of the fact that the College has not applied selective 
policies of admission (with the exception of a minimum technical re- 
quirement—graduation from an approved college or two years of col- 
legiate work supplemented by at least two years of experience in teach- 
ing or in other appropriate professional fields). The student body was 
large, heterogeneous, and quite widely varied as to fields of specialization, 
personal and professional qualifications, academic backgrounds, and 
previous experience. Among the students of Teachers College is found 
almost the widest possible range of personal and professional character- 
istics. The students include those who have already established them- 
selves in the profession and those who, because of the depression or 
unsuccessful experience, are seeking through study at the College to re- 
establish themselves. It seems a justifiable conclusion, therefore, that 
graduates of the College have been highly successful in obtaining em- 
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ployment. They have fared better than teachers in general, and sig- 
nificantly better than workers in other fields. Furthermore, it would 
appear that there has been a natural selection of those who were admitted 
to the College; otherwise the percentage of persons unemployed at the 
time of the study would have been much higher. Either superior persons 
tend to come to the College in larger numbers than do unsuccessful per- 
sons or the prestige of the College tends to offset the handicaps of those 
who have not been successful in previous experience. This is a vital prob- 
lem for further study. If it is true that inferior persons are admitted, 
succeed in obtaining degrees, and by reason of this fact get positions, the 
College is to that extent failing in its purpose. 

Another important factor should be noted. Fully two-thirds of the 
students of Teachers College complete the requirements for degrees 
during summer sessions or by part-time study while holding full-time 
positions. Also, an increasing number of those who come for full-time 
study during the academic year have leaves of absence from their posi- 
tions and go back to these positions when they have completed a year or 
more of work at the College. These facts would appear to justify the 
conclusion that the number of unsuccessful persons who seek admission 
is comparatively small. While the graduates of the College are un- 
doubtedly successful in obtaining employment, this cannot be accepted 
as a satisfactory criterion of the effectiveness of the College in serving 
the cause of American education. We must consider the degree to 
which these graduates are placed in positions in which they can do their 
best work. 

W hat Is the Nature of the Employment W hich Graduates of Teachers 
College Have Been Able to Obtain? A second and more discriminating 
criterion of success is the degree to which the graduates of Teachers 
College are able to obtain positions for which personality, preparation, 
and experience best qualify them. The best person for each position 
should be the aim of all teacher education institutions. The data at hand > 
do not provide a definite answer to the question which introduces this 
discussion. It is necessary to draw inferences from replies to questions 
relative to the reasons for choosing employment which tend to indicate 
the degree to which the graduates themselves feel that their employment 
is satisfactory. About two-thirds of the 7,827 graduates included in the 
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study stated that they had chosen employment for the following reasons: 
“kind of work wanted,” “relation to college course,” “good prospects 
for the future,” “good initial salary,” and “special ability for the work.” 
These appear to be fairly satisfactory measures of appropriateness of 
employment. From 10 to 15 per cent of the different groups included in 
the study stated that no other employment was available, which may be 
assumed to indicate that such employment was chosen on the basis of 
expediency or necessity rather than from the point of view of qualifica- 
tions and professional opportunities. On the basis of these facts it may 
be inferred that roughly one-third of the graduates of the College have 
accepted positions for various reasons which indicate the possibility, if 
not the probability, that they are not doing what they wish to do and, 
toa large degree, what they are best qualified to do. Several factors have 
contributed to this situation. A large portion of the students of the Col- 
lege come from the metropolitan area and are unwilling to go elsewhere 
for employment. The competition for positions is extremely keen in 
this area. Promotion often comes, if at all, after a long interval of experi- 
ence and preparation. Salaries are relatively high as compared with 
other sections, and the hope of eventually obtaining the type of position 
desired causes many graduates to take what they can get and await the 
opportunities for change or promotion. The low salaries and limited 
cultural opportunities which characterize the smaller communities make 
it hard for them to hold the superior and successful persons, who tend 
to seek employment in the larger communities. The lure of New York 
City and its suburban communities is very great. A large number of the 
students of the College who come from other parts of the country enter- 
tain the hope of obtaining employment in or near New York City. 
These factors, undoubtedly, account for some of the dissatisfaction of 
graduates with employment which they have been able to obtain. The 
general reduction of salaries and the curtailment of educational pro- 
grams during the depression account for much unrest and dissatisfaction, 
and also for the fact that many graduates have found it necessary to ac- 
cept positions for which they did not feel that they were best qualified. 
The personal and professional ambitions of the students of the Col- 
lege are high, as indicated by the large percentage seeking promotion or 
change of position. Often these ambitions are unjustified by professional 
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opportunities. But discounting the dissatisfaction of our graduates with 
present employment does not justify complacency about the fact that 
about one-third of the group included in this study feel that they have 
accepted employment for reasons which are not professionally defensj- 
ble. This is a second important problem for more intensive study. 

It may be argued that the period covered by this study was an ab- 
normal period and that graduates of the College were fortunate to have 
any kind of employment. The small extent to which they experienced 
unemployment is another measure of the effectiveness of the College. 

To What Extent Did Graduates of Teachers College Experience Un- 
employment During the Depression? One of the primary purposes of 
study was to determine the effects of the depression on graduates of the 
College. About 80 per cent of the 7,827 graduates experienced no un- 
employment up to the spring of 1936. It should be noted that the ques- 
tionnaire was sent to all graduates receiving the degree of Bachelor of 
Science or the degree of Master of Arts from June, 1928, to June, 1935, 
inclusive. All replies were made as covering the entire period of the 
depression up to the spring of 1936. It was noted above that 96 per cent 
of all graduates were employed at the time of the study. Approximately 
15 per cent of the graduates included in this study experienced some 
unemployment, varying in length from one month to six years. At the 
depth of the depression nearly 20 per cent of the certified teachers of the 
country at large were unemployed. Graduates of Teachers College have 
fared somewhat better than teachers in general, but they too have suf- 
fered from the depression in numbers sufficient to be seriously disturbing. 
Who were unemployed? Were they the superior or less successful among 
the graduates? It is well known that the best and the poorest suffered, 
but it is not known, nor can it be deduced from the data of this study, 
to what degree unemployment was confined to those graduates who 
were less well qualified with respect to personality, preparation, and ex- 
perience. This is a third problem which should receive further study. If 
the College is permitting students to enter and to graduate for whom 
there is not a reasonable expectancy of successful employment, it is to 
that degree failing to meet its responsibility to those individuals and to 
the profession. This is one of the most important questions raised by 
this study. Just what is the responsibility of the College in determining 
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who may enter and who may graduate? What is the responsibility of 
the College for the satisfactory placement of its graduates? What part 
has the College had in obtaining positions for the graduates? 

How Do Graduates of Teachers College Obtain Positions? The de- 

to which a college or a university, and more particularly a pro- 
fessional school, is responsible for the placement of its graduates is not 
determined. Until the turn of the century few institutions gave much 
thought to this problem, and fewer still made any definite provision for 
placement. Following the World War, however, there has been a marked 
development of college and university placement services. Teachers 
College maintains the Office of Placement Service,’ one function of 
which is to assist graduates and students of the College in obtaining suit- 
able positions. To what extent do graduates use this service and how 
effective is it? Approximately 28 per cent of the 7,827 graduates in- 
cluded in this study attributed their placement to the placement service 
or to the assistance of members of the Teachers College Faculty. About 
26 per cent of the graduates stated that they obtained positions by direct 
application or by personal initiative. To this group should be added 
about 18 per cent of the total who stated that they owed their positions 
to previous experience. Approximately 10 per cent used fee charging 
agencies or public employment agencies as the means of obtaining em- 
ployment, and 15 per cent stated that family influence, alumni assistance, 
fraternal relationships, and other miscellaneous factors were responsible 
for the positions they were able to obtain. 

The percentages depending on different methods varied for men and 
women and for graduate and undergraduate students, but this brief sum- 
mary is sufficient to indicate the relative significance attached to the 
assistance of the College by the graduates themselves. It may be safely 
assumed that the College had a much more significant part in the place- 
ment of these students than they realize. This point was discussed at 
some length in the first section of this study. 

The significant point to be emphasized is the fact that graduates do to 
a considerable extent assume responsibility for their own placement. It 
may be contended that if the College does its task well there will be no 
problem of placement. If only superior persons are admitted in propor- 

1 Until 1938 called the Bureau of Educational Service. 
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tion to the needs of the various types of positions, and if they are given 
the kind of preparation demanded by these positions, they should be 
able to find appropriate employment without special effort on their 
own part or on the part of the College. It is believed that graduates of 
Teachers College should assume the major portion of the responsibility 
for finding positions. It is apparent, however, that the College does have 
a major responsibility in determining policies of admission and in pro- 
viding advisement which will insure, insofar as is possible, that only 
those for whom there is reasonable expectancy of success shall be ad- 
mitted; and that those who are admitted are fully apprised of factors 
which they should take into account in choosing a field of specialization 
and planning a program. Beyond this the College should apply qualita- 
tive standards for graduation which will protect those who graduate and 
the profession against students who are likely to be unsuccessful. Under 
ideal conditions, therefore, the responsibility of the College for place- 
ment of its graduates becomes largely the provision of facilities by which 
superior persons are brought into proper relationships with employers 
seeking such people for available positions. This, however, is a very im- 
portant professional service which requires intimate knowledge of the 
demands of the field, the offerings of the College, and the graduates 
available for positions. Moreover, it requires a close coordination of the 
work of the Faculty and the admissions, advisement, and placement serv- 
ices of the College. 

A few mistakes in admission, advisement, and placement do much to 
raise doubts about the effectiveness of a college in maintaining high 
standards of professional competence for those who are permitted to 
graduate and who are recommended for positions. It appears safe to as- 
sume that the more careful the selection of students admitted and the 
more adequate the advisement, the greater will be the necessity for 
having highly qualified persons make intelligent discriminations in bring- 
ing to the attention of prospective employers those who are best qualified 
for given positions. 

It should be noted that the percentage of graduates attributing their 
positions to the assistance of the College is roughly proportional to the 
percentage of the graduates of the College who do not hold full-time 
positions while completing the work for degrees, and to the percentage 
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of the total number of graduates who have changed positions during the 
period covered by the study. Stated somewhat differently, the methods 
used in obtaining positions as reported by graduates refer in approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the cases to methods employed prior to study at 
Teachers College. It is known that about 4o per cent of the graduates 
of the College register with the Office of Placement Service. Many of 
those who do register hold good positions and wish merely to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to file complete papers while in residence at 
the College, so that they may be used later should a change in position 
become desirable. The question should be raised whether all who should 
register do so, and whether the privilege of registration is sufficiently 
restricted to insure reasonable protection to those students who are most 
worthy, to the College, and to the profession. This is a problem that 
should be investigated carefully. 

Limitations of space require a selection of those implications of the 
study which appear most significant, hence the omission of many factors 
discussed in previous sections. The reader is referred to the preceding 
sections for a summary of the findings of the study regarding the pro- 
fessional preparation of the graduates of the College, the fields in which 
they specialized in undergraduate and graduate work, degrees held, ages, 
residence, children, size of home communities from which graduates 
come, living accommodations, rentals paid, salaries received, income 
from investment, occupations of fathers, self-support while in college, 
and other matters. Of such significance as to require attention in this 
final section are marital status, salaries, and occupational backgrounds. 

What Is the Marital Status of Graduates of Teachers College? The 
third section of this study noted the fact that about 80 per cent of the 
men included in the study are married, and that about 80 per cent of the 
women are single. These figures are probably consistent with the facts 
for the profession at large. They are significant, therefore, only in that 
they emphasize the problem faced by women who enter teaching as a 
career. For the great majority a choice is required between marriage 
and a career, or a career for an indefinite period, or the sacrificing of the 
career ambition for marriage and a family later. It seems safe to assume 
that there is more evidence of permanent adherence to the career on the 
part of women graduates of Teachers College than of women teachers 
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at large. Comparatively few women who contemplate marriage come to 
the College for further professional preparation. In general, only those 
who attempt to maintain a career in education come to the College. The 
very low percentage of separations and divorces among the married 
graduates of the College is a fact of much significance. The fact that 
more separated and divorced women than men come to the College is 
probably accounted for by the desire, if not the necessity, for self- 
support and the more limited opportunities in other fields for employ- 
ment of women than of men. The effect of separation or divorce on 
opportunities for employment is a problem requiring investigation. The 
degree to which married women are compelled to give up teaching by 
reason of restrictions on employment is also a problem which should be 
carefully studied. To what extent are the unmarried men, who consti- 
tute 20 per cent of all men included in this study, deterred from marriage 
by reason of the demands for higher professional qualifications neces- 
sitating graduate study, and by low salaries which are inadequate for the 
support of a family? The data available are inadequate to permit more 
than inferences as to the answers to these questions. 

W hat Salaries Are Received by Graduates of Teachers College? The 
facts regarding salaries presented in the third section of this study con- 
form to the general knowledge that the salaries of educational workers 
are modest, yet it is safe to assume that the salaries received by the 
graduates of Teachers College are fairly representative of professional 
workers in general, and they are known to be appreciably higher than 
for educational, workers throughout the country. If salaries were ac- 
cepted as a criterion of success of the graduates and of the College this 
study reveals a comparatively high standard of success. Several factors 
contribute to this favorable showing. Fully three-fourths of the gradu- 
ates of the College are mature, experienced persons before they come to 
the College. On the whole they constitute a select group. They are a 
favored group from the point of view of age, personality, preparation, 
experience, types of positions held, and size of communities where they 
work. They appear to have fared well considering the economic con- 
ditions prevailing during the period covered by the study. It is reassuring 
to note that experience and preparation do result in significant differ- 
entials in salaries. Further study of the relationships of salaries to quali- 
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tative factors and cost of living might provide more significant findings. 
What Are the Occupational Backgrounds of Graduates of Teachers 
College? It is common knowledge that in general teachers come from 
the economic, occupational, and social background of labor and business. 
Graduates of Teachers College appear to be representative of teachers 
at large in this respect. Fully 75 per cent of the graduates of the College 
come from these backgrounds, and about 25 per cent come from the 
backgrounds of public office and the professions. There are some indica- 
tions that teaching is becoming more attractive as a career, that superior 
young people graduating from colleges and universities are now turning 
to professional schools of education for graduate work in increasing 
numbers, and that fewer superior teachers are leaving the profession. 
Careful studies of the composition of the student bodies of teacher 
education institutions are needed to determine the degree to which this 
tendency is general. This fact should be an influential factor in pro- 
moting selective measures in the admission of students to institutions re- 
sponsible for the professional education of teachers, and soon should 
result in higher standards of competence throughout the profession. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study of the graduates of Teachers College has made available 
anumber of facts about those who received degrees during the period of 
the depression. Its chief value, however, is in the questions and implica- 
tions raised indicating problems which should receive further study. 
This study has provided a factual basis for further studies, and it has 
sharpened the focus on specific problems of admissions, advisement, 
and placement, which Teachers College must solve if it is to render the 
maximum service to its graduates and to American education.* 


* The detailed tabulations for men and women, for graduates receiving the Master's 
and the Bachelor’s degrees, and for the eight different years covered by this study of 
alumni of Teachers College are available in the Library of Teachers College (“Study 
of — of Teachers College” by Clarence Linton and Joseph J. Katsuranis. Mimeo- 
graphed). 

A very much more detailed study of the 1,607 graduates receiving the Bachelor's 
degree who were included in the present study has been made by Mr. Joseph J. 
Katsuranis as an essay for the Master’s degree. The study made by Mr. Katsuranis in- 
cludes many cross tabulations and interrelations of data which were not made for the 
entire group. This essay is also available in the Library of Teachers College (“What Do 
We know About Our Graduates?” by Joseph J. Katsuranis). 
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ADVANCED SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 


The Advanced School of Education 
started its year with 167 members as com- 
pared with 159 last year. Prospective candi- 
dates interested in taking steps toward 
matriculation numbered 471. 


The Advanced School Forum on Educa- 
tional Arts and Sciences was held on 
October 13 in Milbank Chapel. Dr. Melvin 
Brodshaug (Ph.D. 1932) discussed the 
use of sound motion pictures in natural 
science education, illustrating his talk with 
a film showing the digestive process. Dr. 
V. C. Arnspiger (Ph.D. 1933) presented 
an approach to the teaching of the social 
sciences through sound motion pictures, 
illustrating his talk with a film on Navajo 
children. 


Director Paul R. Mort and Mrs. Mort 
entertained members of the Advanced 
School of Education and their husbands 
and wives at a tea on October 13 in the Ad- 
vanced School Workrooms. Those pour- 
ing tea were Mrs. Milton C. Del Manzo, 
Mrs. Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, Mrs. Arthur 
I. Gates, Mrs. Jesse Newlon, Mrs Clarence 
Linton, Mrs. Elbert K. Fretwell, Mrs. 
Ralph Powers, and Mrs. Ralph Spence. 


The Fifth Conference on Educational 
Policies has been scheduled for November 
11. The question for consideration is: 
“How Should a Democratic People Pro- 
vide for the Selection and Training of 
Leaders in the Various Walks of Life?” 
Professor I. L. Kandel will speak on “How 
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the Problem Has Been Approached in 
Other Times and Other Lands,” Professor 
Leta S. Hollingworth’s topic will be “What 
We know about Early Selection and Train- 
ing of Leaders,” and Professor Edward L, 
Thorndike will discuss “How We May 
Improve the Selection and Training for 
Life Work of Leaders.” Laymen from 
representative areas have been invited to 
attend the conference. 


Warren Randolph Burgess (Ph.D. 1920) 
has resigned his position as vice-president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank to become 
vice-chairman of the National City Bank. 


The dissertation of Ernest Victor Hollis 
(Ph.D. 1938), Philanthropic Foundations 
and Higher Education, has created wide- 
spread interest. It has been extensively re- 
viewed, and was awarded the monthly 
Book Clinic Honor of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. 


Ben Mark Cherrington (Ph.D. 1934) has 
been appointed chief of the new Division 
of Cultural Relations of the United States 
Department of State. 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Division of Field Studies 


The board of education in St. Louis, Mo., 
has contracted with the Division of Field 
Studies of the Institute of Educational Re- 
search for a complete survey of the St. 
Louis Public Schools. The survey staff has 
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been organized with Professor George D. 
Strayer as director and with Professor N. 
L. Engelhardt as associate director. The 
following members of the Teachers Col- 
lege staff will participate in the inquiry 
and will study the various aspects of the 
work indicated: George D. Strayer, di- 
rector of the survey, organization and ad- 
ministration of the schools; N. L. Engel- 
hardt, associate director of the survey, 
business administration, school plant, school 
buildings and building program; Jesse H. 
Newlon, the school and the community; 
John K. Norton, financing the schools; 
Paul R. Mort, the relation of state support 
to local school finance; Willard S. Elsbree, 
teacher and pupil personnel; Ruth Strang, 
pupil development and guidance; J. R. 
McGaughy, administration of the ele- 
mentary schools; Will French, adminis- 
tration of the secondary schools; F. B. 
O’Rear, administration of the institutions 
of higher education; H. L. Caswell, chair- 
man of the group to study curriculum and 
instruction; L. Thomas Hopkins, curricu- 
lum and teaching in secondary schools; 
Herbert Bruner, curriculum and teaching 
in elementary schools; Edwin A. Lee, 
vocational education; Ernest G. Osborne, 
preschool, parent, and adult education; 
W. B. Featherstone, special education; 
Jesse F. Williams, health and physical edu- 
cation; C. L. Brownell, health and physical 
education; Helen Judy-Bond, home eco- 
nomics education; Lillian H. Locke, home 
economics education; James L. Mursell, 
the fine arts; Elise E. Ruffini, art education; 
William D. Reeve, mathematics; S. Ralph 
Powers, natural sciences; Erling M. Hunt, 
history and social sciences; Wilbert L. 
Carr, foreign languages; Norval L. Church, 
og education; and Ida A. Jewett, Eng- 
ish. 

All members of the survey staff, together 
with graduate students assisting them, will 
spend a week or more in St. Louis during 
the current school year, collecting data. 
The final report will be presented to the 
St. Louis Board of Education on May 1, 
1939. 





DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


During the New York meetings of the 
National Education Association Professor 
Edmund deS. Brunner gave four talks: at 
the luncheon of the Department of Rural 
Education he spoke on “Educational Im- 
plications of Recent Social Trends”; at the 
meeting of the National Council of Educa- 
tion on “Federal Aid for Rural Education”; 
before the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion on “The Rural School and Recrea- 
tion”; and before the Department of Adult 
Education on “The Relation of Public and 
Private Agencies.” 


On September 23 Professor Brunner ad- 
dressed the Tri-County Teachers Confer- 
ence at the State Normal School, Oneonta, 
N. Y., on “Rural Trends and Their Effect 
on Education.” 


The American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations has issued in pamphlet 
form the report prepared by Professor 
Brunner for the United States Department 
of Agriculture, following his visit to the 
Antipodes last year. 


On October 13 Professor Harold F. Clark 
addressed the Middle Cumberland Educa- 
tion Association at Somerset, Ky., on 
“Education That Will Function in the 
Lives of Boys and Girls.” On October 14, 
at the meetings of Upper Cumberland 
Education Association, in Barbourville, 
Ky., Professor Clark talked on “Schools of 
Tomorrow” and “Making Schools Pay.” 


Psychological and Biological 
Foundations 


Professor Arthur I. Gates gave two ad- 
dresses during the summer to students of 
the University of Kentucky on “Recent 
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Trends in Educational Psychology in Re- 
lation to Education.” He also addressed 
summer session groups at the University 
of Michigan on “Results of Recent In- 
vestigations in the Teaching of Reading” 
and “Personality Adjustment in Relation 
to Reading Difficulty.” 

On September 3 Professor Gates read a 
paper before the meeting of the American 
Psychological Association at Columbus, 
Ohio, entitled “Prediction of Ability and 
Difficulty in Reading.” 


Professor George W. Hartmann was 
elected president of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, at the 
Columbus, Ohio, meetings of the American 
Psychological Association. 


At the Erie County, Pa., Teachers’ Institute 
held in the Lawrence Park High School on 
October 8, Professor Hartmann talked on 
the topic “An Organismic View of Life, 
Mind, and Society.” On October 10 he 
spoke over station WBNY on “A Psy- 
chologist Looks at War.” 


The University of Nebraska conferred the 
LL.D. degree upon Professor Leta S. 
Hollingworth at the June Commencement, 
citing research in the psychology of edu- 
cation. 


Professor Hollingworth attended the meet- 
ings of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation held at Ohio State University Sep- 
tember 7 to 10, and presided at the program 
on Growth and Development. 


DIVISION II 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF EDUCATION 


Administration of Colleges 
and Universities 


Professor Donald P. Cottrell spent six 
weeks of his sabbatical leave (Spring Ses- 
sion) investigating advanced graduate study 


and research in the fields of the arts and 
sciences in five universities. More than 
forty individual conferences were held 
with sponsors of research at Harvard, 
Yale, University of Michigan, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and Ohio State University. 
Results of these interviews were reported 
at a Conference on Advanced Graduate 
Study and Research in Education which 
was held at Teachers College on October 
g and 10. 


“The Professional Preparation of College 
Teachers” was the title of a paper read by 
Professor Cottrell at the Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
held at the University of Chicago during 
the summer. 


Administration of Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools 


Professor E. S. Evenden has been asked to 
serve as a member of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. The work of this Com- 
mission is under the immediate direction of 
Professor Karl Bigelow. At the first meet- 
ing of the Commission, Professor Evenden 
was elected vice-chairman, and later was 
appointed by Chairman Payson Smith to 
membership on the Interim Committee, 
which will serve when the Commission is 
not in session. The second meeting of the 
Commission was held in Washington Octo- 
ber 24 and 25. 


As a member of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Surveys of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, Professor 
Evenden is responsible for two studies to 
be made this year for the Committee: a study 
on certain curriculum practices in normal 
schools and teachers colleges, and a follow- 
up study of the one he made last year 
on graduate work in teachers colleges and 
the proposed standards for work for the 
Master’s degree in teachers colleges. Re- 
ports of these two studies will be made to 
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the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges at its February meeting in Cleve- 


land. 


Standards for College Buildings, by E. S. 
Evenden, G. D. Strayer, and N. L. Engel- 
hardt, was published recently by the Bu- 
reau of Publications of Teachers College. 


On May 9 and 10 Professor W. C. Bagley 
assisted at the Third Annual Conference 
of the Division of Cooperation in Educa- 
tion and Race Relations at Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N. C. 


From June 30 through July 2, Professor 
Bagley delivered a series of lectures on 
the general theme “Philosophy and Trends 
in Curriculum Making,” at the summer 
session of the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. He also addressed the sum- 
mer group at Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. On Sep- 
tember 13 and 14 Professor Bagley ad- 
dressed the conference of the State 
Teachers Colleges of Massachusetts at 
Bridgewater. His topics were “Outstanding 
Problems in the Professional Education of 
Teachers” and “Persisting Issues in Educa- 
tional Theory.” On October 8 Professor 
Bagley spoke on the initial broadcast of 
the American School of the Air; on 
October 18 he addressed the teachers of 
the public schools of New Bedford, Mass., 
on the topic “Present-Day Tendencies in 
American Education”; and on October 21 
he spoke at the meeting of the North- 
western Pennsylvania Education Associa- 
tion at Erie. The title of his address was 
“Achievements and Shortcomings of Amer- 
ican Education.” 


Administration of Public School 
Systems 


The Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association issued 
in July a monograph on The Structure 
and Administration of Education in Ameri- 


can Democracy. This publication was pre- 
pared for the consideration of the Com- 
mission by Professor George D. Strayer, 
and was put into final form by him after 
the Commission had given it full con- 
sideration and approval. Eleven thousand 
copies of this monograph have been dis- 
tributed throughout the country, and the 
Commission is now reprinting it to meet 
the demand. It is noteworthy that laymen 
are finding the publication interesting. One 
thousand copies have been distributed by 
the New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation to its own members. Many superin- 
tendents have ordered from twenty-five to 
one hundred copies for use by board of 
education members and by prominent lay- 
men in their local communities. 


Professor Strayer has attended and ad- 
dressed a number of professional meetings 
of educational organizations during the 
past month. He addressed the National 
Association of Public School Business 
Officials, meeting in Chicago on October 
12, on the topic “Changes in the Structure 
and Administration of American Educa- 
tion.” On October 21 he addressed the 
seventh annual meeting of the Eastern Con- 
vention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, at Allentown, on the 
same subject. He attended the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State School Boards 
Association, held in Syracuse, and on 
October 24 addressed the Association on 
the topic “The Scope of American Educa- 
tion.” 


The Administration Club held an organi- 
zation meeting on October 6 at which the 
following officers were elected for the 
current academic year: President, Clark 
W. McDermith; vice-president, Bert Smith; 
secretary-treasurer, Stanton Leggett; stu- 
dent council representative, Jerre More- 
land; and council representative alternate, 
Kenneth F. Argue. 


On October 20 Professor Paul R. Mort 
spoke before the Seventh Annual Conven- 
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tion of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association at Allentown on the subject 
“School Finance in Relation to the Adapt- 
ability of Public School Systems.” 


Professor Mort spent the week beginning 
October 23 visiting schools in Missouri in 
connection with a study of school finance 
being carried on for the State Teachers 
Association. 


Dr. Francis G. Cornell, research associate 
in School Administration, and Professor 
W. C. Reusser of the University of Wyo- 
ming, a post-doctorate student in the Ad- 
vanced School of Education, are engaged 
in field work in Pennsylvania communities. 
This work has to do with a study dealing 
with adaptability of public school systems 
being carried on under Professor Mort’s 
direction and under the auspices of the 
Columbia University Council for Research 
in the Social Sciences. 


Professor John K. Norton represented the 
department of Educational Administration 
at the meeting of the New York State 
Council of School Superintendents, which 
was held at Saranac Inn, N. Y., September 
25 to 27. 


Professor Norton is chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Educational Policies 
Commission, which is now preparing a 
report dealing with the economic effects of 
education. 


The second edition of Wealth, Children, 
and Education, by John K. Norton and 
Margaret Alltucker Norton, has been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. The new edition takes 
account of the most recent developments 
affecting federal relations to education. 


“Folklore in the Field of Taxation, by Pro- 
fessor Norton, appeared in the October 
issue of New York State Education. This is 
the first of a series of articles on “Paying 
for Public Education.” 
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The Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York has reappointed 
Professor N. L. Engelhardt as a member of 
the Council on Health and Physical Edu. 
cation, to serve for a period of three years, 

Professor Engelhardt is also serving on 
the National Committee on Open-Air 
Schools, which is this country’s agency 
for cooperation with the International 
Committee on Open-Air in Education. The 
next International Congress will be held 
in Rome, Italy, in September, 1939. 


Mr. Requa Bell, formerly superintendent 
of Schools at Pleasantville, N. Y., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 


Mr. Daniel W. Dedrick, principal of the 
Bedford Junior High School, Westpor,, 
Conn., has been elected principal of the 
Arsenal School at Hartford, Conn. 


Mr. Robert H. Black, formerly an ele- 
mentary school principal in Greenwich, 
Conn., has been elected principal of the 
Noah Webster School, Hartford, Conn. 


On September 1 Mr. Earl R. Hall began 
his duties as assistant professor of education 
at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Board of Education of Ladue, Mo. 
has selected Mr. Millard D. Bell to be the 
first superintendent of schools in Ladue. 
The city of Ladue was formed last year 
by the union of three villages in St. Louis 
County. Mr. Bell will bring to his new 
position a background of fourteen years of 
experience in the village and city schools 
of Nebraska. He has recently finished his 
work for the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Elmer S. Holbeck (Ph.D. 1934), 
formerly director of junior high school 
education, Passaic, N. J., has been elected 
assistant superintendent of schools, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 
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The Commission on Education in Cor- 
rectional Institutions in the State of New 
York, of which Professor Engelhardt is 
chairman, has sponsored the following 
books on correctional education: The 
Training of Prison Guards in the State of 
New York, by Walter M. Wallack; A 
Manual on the Organization and Teaching 
of Social and Economic Studies in Cor- 
rectional Institutions, by Glenn M. Ken- 
dall; Education Within Prison Walls, by 
Walter M. Wallack, Glenn M. Kendall, 
and Howard L. Briggs; and The Adminis- 
tration of Personnel in Correctional Insti- 
tutions in New York State, by D. Ross 
Pugmire. These four volumes are pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. 


A Report on the School Building Needs 
of Tenafly, N. J., was prepared by Pro- 
fessor Engelhardt, assisted by the following 
field workers: Misses Genevieve K. Bixler 
and Lillian M. Hawkins and Messrs. Blake 
Cochran, Terence Donahue, George W. 
Ebey, Dewey A. Ganzel, Charles E. Ham- 
len, John H. Keenan, Albert L. May, 
Clark W. McDermith, and Jack R. Morton. 
The Report has been mimeographed by 
the Board of Education at Tenafly. 


On October 20 Professor Engelhardt spoke 
before the annual meeting of the New 
York State Teachers Association, Albany, 
N. Y., on the topic “Planning Junior and 
Senior High Schools to Meet the Needs 
of Present-Day Pupils.” 


Professor Engelhardt participated in the 
panel discussion of “School Housing— 
Whose Responsibility?” at the fall con- 
ference of the United Parents Associations 
of New York City, held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on October 24. 


Professor Engelhardt has been acting as 
adviser to the School Committee at Dover, 
N. H., on the development of the school 


plant which was damaged in the fall 
hurricane. 


During the educational conference held at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky., on October 28, Professor Engelhardt 
spoke before three different sessions on the 
following topics: “Teacher Participation 
in School Administration,” “The Superin- 
tendent Takes Stock,” and “The Restora- 
tion of Local Initiative.” 


Field study began October 31 on the school 
building and school business administration 
parts of the St. Louis Survey. The follow- 
ing graduate students are assisting Pro- 
fessor Engelhardt in the work of these two 
sections of the survey: Mrs. Ethel R. De 
Beck and Messrs. Kenneth F. Argue, Ken- 
neth Campbell, Blake Cochran, Terence 
Donahue, George W. Ebey, N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Jr. Howard E. Erickson, S. V. 
Francisco, Ludwig J. Hauser, Theodore 
A. Hollmann, Stanton Leggett, Jerre F. 
Moreland, Clarence A. Newell, Clare N. 
Pettit, Harley Salisbury, Bertrand L. 
Smith, and Theodore C. Wenz. 


In September Professor Engelhardt, Dr. J. 
Cayce Morrison of the New York State 
Education Department, and Dr. M. G. 
Neale, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, prepared a report 
for the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association on the 
Need for a State-Wide Survey of Educa- 
tion in Colorado. This report grew out 
of a study of the Colorado situation, con- 
ferences with Colorado educators, and a 
study of the research materials available 
within the State. It furnishes a basis for 
further action on the part of the Com- 
mission. 


Administration of Secondary 
Schools 


On October 21 Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs spoke at Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., before a conference of secondary 
school principals. He presented the plans 
of the Department of Secondary School 
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Principals of the National Education As- 
sociation for preparing by means of dis- 
cussion groups for the work of its Imple- 
mentation Committee. 


Professor E. K. Fretwell has been made 
chairman of the Projects Report Com- 
mittee of the Advanced School of Educa- 
tion. Other members of this committe are 
Professor Frank W. Cyr, Professor Robert 
C. Challman, and Dr. J. F. Weltzin. 


As chairman of the Implementation Com- 
mittee of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Professor Will French 
met with that committee in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 3 to 5. The Implementation Com- 
mittee is the medium through which the 
members of this Department are assisted 
in their efforts to provide an effective 
program of secondary education in every 
school community in America. The Com- 
mittee’s budget was submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of 
the Department. The Implementation Com- 
mittee will make its first report at the 
Cleveland meeting of the Department in 
February. 


Professor French attended a meeting of 
the Directing Committee of the Eight- 
Year Experiment of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association in Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 12 to 15. 


Professor Briggs attended the meetings of 
the Planning Committee of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals in Chicago 
on October 3 and 4. 


On October 28 Professor Fretwell ad- 
dressed the Northeast Ohio State Teachers 
Association meeting at Cleveland, and in 
the evening of the same day attended a 
dinner meeting of Teachers College alumni. 
Mr. C. C. Clark and Mr. Frank J. Bush, 
Ohio secondary school principals, were 
among the alumni who were active in ar- 
ranging the dinner meeting. 


Professor French acted as discussion leader 
for the secondary school principals’ section 
of the Summer Conference of School Ad- 
ministrators, held at Plymouth, N. H. 


Laboratory Techniques of Teaching, 4 
monograph prepared by the members of 
Education 335M under the direction of 
Professor Briggs, has been issued by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers College. 
It discusses the problems that the practical 
schoolman has to consider, the contribu- 
tions made by research, and the research 
that still needs to be done. 


Professor Briggs contributed an article 
entitled “Secondary Education for To- 
morrow’s America” to the material pre- 
pared by the National Education Asso- 
ciation for National Education Week. 
“Articulation of High School and College,” 
an address delivered by Professor Briggs 
before the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, was published in 
the May 21 issue of School and Society. 


Mr. C. Darl Long (A.M. West Virginia 
University), formerly principal of the 
Cammack Junior High School, Huntington, 
W. Va., is the assistant in Secondary Edu- 
cation this year. 

Mr. Eugene Youngert, who served as 
assistant in Secondary Education last year, 
has accepted a position as professor of 
secondary education at the University of 
Vermont. He has completed all the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Education except the presentation of a 
report on his project, which was the 
direction of discussion groups in Penn- 
sylvania. 


On October 14 and 21 Professor Fretwell 
worked in sectional meetings of the North 
Carolina Education Association held at 
Asheville and Greensboro. Superintendent 
Charles C. Erwin of Cool Springs Town- 
ship Public Schools, Forest City, N. C., a 
student at Teachers College during the past 
summer, is president of the Western Dis- 
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trict, which met at Greensboro. Professor 
John H. Cook, head of the department of 
education of the Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina, was one of 
the leaders of the Greensboro meeting. 
Professor Fretwell also addressed the 
Schoolmasters’ Club at Greensboro on the 
evening of October 20. 

Professor Fretwell worked with the 
teachers of Cumberland County, Pa., at 
their annual meeting held at Carlisle on 
October 7. Mr. J. Paul Burkhart, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at Carlisle, 
had a large share of responsibility in ar- 


ranging the meeting. 


Professor French, Mr. B. L. Dodds, and 
Mr. Long will be in St. Louis, Mo., No- 
vember 5 to 12 studying secondary school 
administration in that city. 


Professor Briggs and Professor French ap- 
peared by invitation on October 10 before 
the committee appointed by the Board of 
Education of New York City to inquire 
into the efficiency of the junior high 
schools. The Board is attempting to formu- 
late a policy regarding the wisdom of ex- 
tending the junior high school organization 
to the entire city. 


Administrat‘on of Rural Education 


Professor Fannie W. Dunn has recently 
returned from Salt Lake City, where she 
gave several talks on the programs of the 
annual meeting of the Utah Education 
Association and spent two days with com- 
mittees working on the curriculum study 
set up by State Superintendent Skidmore. 
She gave particular attention to the work 
of the committee concerned with the ele- 
mentary curriculum. This committee has 
as its chairman Miss Jennie Campbell, State 
Director of Primary Education and one 
of several Teachers College alumni partici- 
pating in the curriculum study. 


Professor Mabel Carney spent October 
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5 to 8 in Illinois. She addressed the rural 
section of the Eastern State Teachers As- 
sociation meeting at Charleston, and held 
conferences with officials of the State De- 
partment of Education in Springfield re- 
garding the new curriculum study for 
rural schools upon which Illinois is now 
engaged. She also conferred with the 
director of the Farm Foundation in Chi- 
cago concerning proposed projects to be 
financed by this agency for the improve- 
ment of rural schools in the Midwest. 


The educational division of the Cooperative 
Conference Tour to Nova Scotia, Can., 
conducted during the August-September 
Intersession by Professor Carney, enrolled 
fifty-four educational leaders in various 
fields and proved a most enjoyable and 
worth-while experience. Nova Scotia is 
rapidly becoming a second Denmark in 
the matter of cooperatives, and has much 
to offer to Americans interested in this 
field. A brief reading list and further re- 
ports of the Conference Tour will be 
furnished to anyone requesting them. 


Miss Anne Hoppock, on leave this year 
from her position as helping teacher in 
Warren County, N. J., is acting as assistant 
in Rural Education and taking graduate 
work at Teachers College. 


Miss Helen Hay Heyl, former student in 
Rural Education and for the past several 
years New York State Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, has been appointed chief of the 
new Curriculum Division recently organ- 
ized in the State Department of Education 
at Albany. 


Miss Lois M. Clark, director of rural 
teacher-training in the State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pa., has been appointed 
Adviser on Rural Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Miss Iman E. Schatzmann, a graduate of 
Teachers College, returned from Europe 
recently and has begun her work as Re- 
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search Secretary in Rural Education for 
the Farm Foundation of Chicago, Il. 
Last spring Miss Schatzmann spent several 
months touring the South and observing 
rural education and country life conditions. 
This fall she will make similar studies in 
the Midwest. 


The degree of Doctor of Education has 
been conferred upon Frederick G. Williams 
of India. His project report on “Founda- 
tions of a Functional Curriculum for 
Rural Schools in Western Bengal” is an 
outstanding contribution in its field. Two 
studies on rural education in Africa are in 
process—one by Mrs. Nettie Norris Leasure 
of Indiana and the other by Mr. John 
G. Barden of North Carolina. 


Professor Frank W. Cyr and Dr. M. C. S. 
Noble, Jr., spent two weeks in Ohio, In- 
diana, Kentucky, and West Virginia visit- 
ing state education departments, local 
schools, and school bus body factories in 
connection with the two-year national 
study of pupil transportation being car- 
ried on at Teachers College on a grant 
from the General Education Board. 


Professor Cyr spent October 21 to 24 in 
Chicago attending a meeting of the 1939 
Yearbook Commission of the American 
Association of School Administrators. The 
1939 Yearbook is devoted to the topic “The 
Administration of the Small School Sys- 
tem.” 


Administration of Adult Education 


Professor Lyman Bryson addressed sum- 
mer session groups at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, State University of Iowa, Wayne 
University, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, Central 
State Teachers College (Mount Pleasant, 
Mich.), and the University of Michigan. 


Professor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck is teach- 
ing an extramural course in the Sociology 


of the Community, which is being offered 
in Elizabeth, N.J., this semester to a group 
of visiting nurses. 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


A Student Personnel Program for Higher 
Education by Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones 
and Dr. Margaret Ruth Smith was recently 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. This book discusses the relation- 
ship of personnel work to a philosophy of 
higher education, outlines the scope and 
functions of personnel work, and discusses 
each of the aspects of a complete student 
personnel program. A selected bibliography 
is given in connection with a discussion 
of each of the functions. 


Redirecting Teacher Education, which 
was published in the early fall by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege, is an outgrowth of a study made by 
Professors Goodwin Watson, Donald Cot- 
trell, and Esther Lloyd-Jones at the re- 
quest of Dean William F. Russell. This 
book emphasizes the need for more effi- 
cient guidance in the education of teachers 
and for teachers to be more effectively 
oriented to social problems, and makes 
certain definite suggestions for accomplish- 
ing these important ends. 

An annotated bibliography of some 
seventy books compiled by Professor Sarah 
Sturtevant and Mrs. Verna Swisher 
Reddick, has been published by the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College under 
the title Recent Books for Deans, Coun- 
selors, and Other Personnel Workers. This 
bibliography is designed to aid those who 
desire help in selecting library acquisitions 
from the many books now appearing m 
the field of guidance. 


In October, Professor Sturtevant addressed 
the student deans of Syracuse University, 
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on “The Philosophy Underlying Personnel 
Work,” and the Women’s Intercollegiate 
Association for Student Government, 
which met at Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., October 27 to 30, on “Student 
Participation in Government.” 


On October 21 Professor Ruth Strang 
spoke to the New York State Teachers 
Association in Albany on “The Place of 
the Teacher in the Total Guidance Pro- 
gram,” and took part in the panel dis- 
cussion which followed the address. On 
October 25 she participated in the County 
Teachers Institute of Delaware County, 
Media, Pa., discussing with two groups the 
problems of diagnosis of reading ability 
and reading materials for high school stu- 
dents. 


For more than a year, Professor Strang 
has been responsible for the special feature 
column entitled “Resources for the Con- 
sultant” which appears in each issue of 
the Journal of Consulting Psychology. 
This column has dealt with such topics as 
personality and character tests, guidance 
tests and inventories, radio resources, meas- 
urement of social status and environment, 
reading tests and practice exercises for high 
school and college students, and non- 
language tests of intelligence. 


Several former students who majored in 
Student Personnel Administration have 
been appointed to new positions. Miss 
Thelma Mills, who held the Felix Warburg 
Scholarship for February-June, 1930, and 
who for some years has been dean of 
women at Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash., is now dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Miss 
Marjorie Mitchell, formerly dean of 
women at Akron University, is now the 
president of Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. 
Miss Katherine Druse has accepted the 
position of dean of women at South Da- 
kota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. D. 
Miss Margaret Osgood, who has been dean 
of girls in a high school in Richmond, 


Ind., is now assistant to the dean of women 
at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Mr. 
Lawrence Riggs has been appointed as- 
sistant to the high school principal and 
counselor at the Lincoln School, Teachers 
College. 


Among appointments of the class of 1937- 
1938 are the following: Mr. Morgan Vail, 
Rehabilitation Coordinator for the state 
and local school districts of Stanislaus, 
Merced, and Madera counties in California; 
Miss Ruth Fedder, counselor, junior high 
school, Elkins Park, Pa.; Miss Grace 
Smyth, acting dean of women, Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Ill.; Miss Leone Johnson, 
Mrs. Regina Ewalt, and Miss Catherine Cud- 
lip, resident counselors at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo.; Miss Jeannette Scudder, 
director of residence halls, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; Miss Catherine 
Peck, social director, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa; Miss Dorothy 
Truex, assistant to the director of women’s 
activities, State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Mo.; Mrs. Gladys Hansen, assistant 
to the dean of women and head of resi- 
dence, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Miss Maybelle Pillar, 
dean of women, Junior College of South- 
ern Colorado, Lamar, Colo. 


Miss Margaret Martin (A.M. 1934), who 
was a counselor and assistant to the dean 
of Women, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, 1934-1937, has been awarded a 
fellowship in the Advanced School of 
Education for the current year. 


Dr. Marion Brown (Ph.D. 1933), vice- 
principal in charge of guidance at the 
University High School, Oakland, Calif., 
is the author of a monograph on “The 
Health Program of the University High 
School,” which constitutes the October 
number of the University High School 
Journal. It deals with the health program 
from the practical angle and suggests ways 
and means of giving health service in the 
secondary school. 
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Dr. Dorothy Stratton (Ph. D. 1933), dean 
of women at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Ottawa University, Ottawa, 
Kan., in June, 1938. She is the first woman 
ever to have been so honored by that insti- 
tution. 


Guidance and Personnel 


On August 17 Professor Harry D. Kitson 
participated in a symposium on “Orienta- 
tion of Youth” at the University of South- 
ern California in Los Angeles. On Sep- 
tember 6 he addressed the Southern 
California Branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association at Los Angeles 
on “What Is the Matter with Vocational 
Guidance?” 


Professor Kitson attended a conference 
held on October 1 in the office of the 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C., regarding the work of the recently 
established Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service to be administered by the 
Office of Education. 


Professor Roy N. Anderson is chairman of 
a committee which is planning a sympo- 
sium on “Coordination of Placement Ac- 
tivities between Private, Public, and Trade 
Union Employment Agencies” to be in- 
cluded in the program of the Fifth Metro- 
politan Conference on Employment and 
Guidance, which will be held by the 
Welfare Council of New York City on 
November 18 and 19 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. About fifteen students in Guid- 
ance and Personnel will serve as reporters 
at the conference. 


A number of graduates of the department 
of Guidance and Personnel have started 
work in new positions recently. Alonzo 
Kellogg (A.M. 1937) is counselor and 
teacher of business and occupational infor- 
mation in the Mamaroneck, N. Y., Junior 
High School; Evelyn Lempereur (A.M. 
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1931) is employed by the Family Consul. 
tation Service of Associated Charities jn 
Cincinnati; Delight McGeath (MS. 1937) 
is vocational counselor with the Nashville, 
Tenn., Y.W.C.A.; and Lael Henderson, 
employed girls’ secretary with the Water. 
loo, lowa, Y.W.C.A. Elinor Sherwood is a 
counselor at the Tuberculosis Rehabilita. 
tion Center, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Mo 

Vail is with the Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, California Department of Edu- 
cation, as coordinator for the local office 
in Modeste; and Joshua Epstein (A.M. 
1938) is an assistant employment inter- 
viewer in one of the Brooklyn offices of 
the New York State Division of Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance. Martin 
Schaul, a candidate for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, has resigned his 
position in the Personnel Bureau at the 
College of the City of New York to ac- 
cept a position as senior counselor in the 
Fordham office of the New York State 
Employment Service. Ruth M. Springer 
(A.M. 1938) is fourth grade teacher at the 
Buckley Country Day School, Great Neck, 
N. Y., and has charge of the testing pro- 
gram for the entire school. Harry Cleland 
(A.M. 1928) is director of guidance in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Public Schools. Maryellen 
Lombardi, who has passed the final exami- 
nation for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, has a new position as counselor 
at University High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Elizabeth DeLano is teacher of Eng- 
lish and counselor in the Benton Harbor, 
Mich., Junior High School; and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gregg MacGibbon is giving a course 
at the Packard School, New York City. 


Guidance Laboratory 


The Guidance Laboratory has two new 
members on its staff, Mr. Douglas Spencer, 
in charge of the second and third year 
courses for psychological counselors, and 
Dr. Margaret Barker, the social worker on 
the Laboratory staff. Mr. Spencer resigned 
his position as vice-president of The Hauser 
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Associates, New York City, to accept his 
present position. In addition to his business 
activities, Mr. Spencer has for many years 
carried on private case work as a con- 
sulting psychologist. Dr. Barker comes to 
her present position from Meriden, Conn., 
where she was a visiting teacher. Prior 
to her work in Meriden she spent six 
years as psychologist on the staff of the 
Rochester Child Guidance Clinic under 
the direction of Dr. Carl Rogers. Dr. 
Barker is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers. She holds the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Teachers College, where she studied in the 
fields of psychology and child develop- 
ment. 


Miss Anni Weiss, who has been a member 
of the Guidance Laboratory staff for the 
past three years, has accepted a position as 
research psychologist and consultant in 
guidance in the Winnetka and Chicago 
nursery schools. 


Mr. John Anderson (intern in the Guid- 
ance Laboratory, 1936-1937) has accepted 
a personnel position on the faculty of 
Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. He is 
especially concerned at the present time 
with developing a program of vocational 
guidance and improving the reading and 
study habits of Hendrix students. 

Dr. Katherine Taylor (intern in the 
Guidance Laboratory, 1936-1937) has been 
appointed Chief of the Prevention Bureau, 
State Department of Mental Hygiene, 
Madison, Wis. A new book by Dr. Taylor 
entitled Do Adolescents Need Parents? 
has recently been published as one of the 
series of the Committee on Human Re- 
lations of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. 

Mr. James Dunlap (intern in the Guid- 
ance Laboratory, 1936-1937) has resigned 
his position as instructor in the Kame- 
hameha Schools, Honolulu, Hawaii, and 
has returned to Teachers College to re- 


sume work toward the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 


Mrs. Margaret Meiss (intern in the 
Guidance Laboratory, 1937-1938) has been 
appointed to the psychology department 
of the Ethical Culture School, New York 
City. 

Dr. Mildred B. Stanton (intern in the 
Guidance Laboratory, 1937-1938) has been 
appointed to the Teachers College staff as 
lecturer in the Education of the Handi- 
capped. 

The interns in the Guidance Laboratory 
for 1938-1939 are: Dr. Genevieve Chase, 
who has spent one year on the staff of 
the Worcester, Mass., State Hospital, and 
has recently been dean of students at 
Kalamazoo College and assistant dean at 
State University of Iowa; Mr. Eduard 
Renouf and Mrs. Ruth Horowitz, both of 
whom are candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in psychological 
counseling. Mrs. Horowitz has recently 
been engaged in work with her husband 
on some studies in the field of sociometry. 


During October Professor Esther Lloyd- 
Jones held seminars with the faculty of 
Drew University, Madison, N. J., and the 
faculty of Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College, Millersville, Pa. 


The 1938 edition of the Guidance Labora- 
tory Test bibliography is on sale at the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege for forty cents a copy. 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


During her sabbatical leave, Spring Session, 
1938, Professor Mary M. Reed was asked 
to make a survey of the school financed 
by the Castle Foundation in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and to submit recommendations 
for its further service to the community. 
This school had a registration of 295 chil- 
dren between eighteen months and six 
years of age, and a waiting list of more 
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than two hundred. Children of many 
nationalities were enrolled—Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Portuguese, Hawaiian, Korean, Fili- 
pino and white American—and all were 
learning and working together, apparently 
without race prejudices or nationality con- 
flicts. Miss Adeline Babbitt, a graduate of 
Teachers College, is principal of the school 
and Miss Elinor Blackburn and Miss Cecile 
Robbins, also graduates of Teachers Col- 
lege, are acting as directors of the nursery 
school and kindergarten groups. Teachers 
of all nationalities represented by the chil- 
dren were helping to solve the problems 
of the school. Interesting research studies 
on language and nutrition had been made. 
A teacher-training program was being 
administered. On the basis of Professor 
Reed’s recommendations the school will 
be reorganized as an institute for child 
development and parent education. There 
will be a department of teacher training, 
research, and parent education oriented 
around the children’s school. Miss Anne 
L. Wharton will assume the duties of nurse 
and field worker in parent education 
under the reorganization. 


Book IV in the series entitled Show Me 
How to Write in Manuscript, by Miss 
Edith Conard, will be published soon by 
the A. N. Palmer Company. 


On October 3 Professor Maxie N. Wood- 
ring attended a conference of public 
health nurses, supervisors, and consultants 
in Albany, N. Y. The topic for discussion 
was “The Planning and Technique for De- 
veloping a Unit of Work.” Miss Henrietta 
Landau, Educational Supervisor of Public 
Health Nursing, was responsible for this 
educational program in the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 


Social Science 
Professor Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., was re- 


cently awarded the John Addison Porter 
Prize of five hundred dollars by Yale Uni- 
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versity, for his study entitled American 
Phalanxes: A History of Fourierist Social. 
ism in the United States. 


Natural Sciences 


Professor S. R. Powers was visiting lec- 
turer at the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., August 15 to 19. 


On September 6 and 7 Professor Powers 
attended the conference at Rogers Rock, 
N. Y., of the committee preparing the 1939 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. 


The Thirteenth Conference on the Educa- 
tion of Teachers in Science was held at 
Rhode Island College of Education on No- 
vember 4 and 5. The topic for considera- 
tion was “Redirection of Teacher Educa- 
tion in the Content Areas.” The Four- 
teenth Conference on the Education of 
Teachers in Science will be held at 
Teachers College on April 28 and 29, 1939. 


Professor G. S. Craig participated in an 
integrated field course in science at State 
Teachers College, Troy, Ala., in June. 


Professor Craig led conferences in the 
teaching of elementary science at the State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Va., June 27 
to 29; at the State Normal School, Potsdam, 
N. Y., July 18; at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N. Y., July 28 to 30; and at 
Oak Lane Country Day School of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa., on August 5. 


Mathematics 


Professor W. D. Reeve was in charge of 
the European pater Trip in Mathematics 
during the past summer. The group of 
twenty-three students who took this trip 
made a study of mathematical and science 
education in the secondary schools of 
Germany and England. 
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On October 3 Professor Reeve talked to 
the members of the Scholia Club on his 
impressions of the German situation today, 
illustrating his talk with moving pictures 
taken while he was in Europe. 


Speech 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman talked to 
a group of teachers in the East Orange, 
N. J., schools on October 10. Her topic 
was “What the Classroom Teacher Can Do 
to Help Her Students Improve Their 


Speech.” 


Professor Magdalene Kramer spoke to the 

arents and teachers of the Woodmere 
School, Woodmere, L. I., October 24 on 
the topic “The Speech Curriculum.” 


Music and Music Education 


Mr. Hollace Arment, advanced student in 
Music Education at Teachers College, and 
recipient of the Cromwell Traveling Fel- 
lowship, is spending the year in travel 
abroad. The Fellowship is for travel and 
absorption of purely cultural contacts 
rather than for specific study. Mr. Arment 
will devote himself largely to the field of 
aesthetics. While visiting in England he 
will receive from Trinity College the de- 
gree of Fellow, which is earned through 
correspondence study followed by a per- 
sonal examination given by Sir Granville 
Bantok. 


Professor E. J. Stringham resigned from 
the faculty of Teachers College at the 
close of the Summer Session to accept a 
position as director of music in Queens 


College, Flushing, N. Y. 


Mr. J. J. Morrissey, formerly instructor 
in Music Education at Teachers College, 
is now in charge of instrumental music at 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Sumner A. Jackson, who has also 


been instructor in Music Education at 
Teachers College, has accepted a position 
as director of music at Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. 


Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, who has been lecturer 
in Music Education at Teachers College 
for several years, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of Music Education at 
Teachers College. In addition to teaching 
courses in appreciation, Professor Pitts is 
assisting Professor P. W. Dykema this year 
in one of his aesthetics classes. 


Mr. Gail T. Kubik, a new member of the 
staff of Teachers College, will give courses 
in composition, history of music, and 
acoustics. 


At the St. Louis meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference Professor 
Pitts was elected vice-president of the 
Conference, and Professor Dykema was 
again elected a member of the Research 
Council. 


Professor N. L. Church will be in charge 
of the music section of the survey which 
is being made this year of the school sys- 
tem of St. Louis, Mo. He will be assisted 
by Mr. Donald Johnson and Mr. Van 
Christy, students in the Advanced School 
of Education. 


Dr. Raymond Burrows addressed a group 
of teachers and community workers on the 
topic “Music and Community Living” at 
the Modern School, Stelton, N. J., on Au- 
gust 13. The lecture was illustrated with 
singing by the group conducted by Dr. 
Burrows. 


Mr. Donald Johnson and Miss Helen Budge, 
students in Music Education, received two 
of the ten scholarships granted this year 
by the Advanced School of Education on 
the basis of examinations given to some 
four hundred applicants. 


The fall issue of the Music Educators 
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Journal includes an article by Dr. Burrows 
on “Music in Community Education.” 


Dr. Burrows attended the combined con- 
vention of the Arkansas Music Teachers 
Association and the Arkansas Education 
Association in Little Rock, November 3 
and 4. On November 3 he addressed the 
Music Teachers Association on the topic 
“Music in Home and School”; the next day 
he talked to the Rural Education Depart- 
ment of the Education Association on 
“Music in the More Abundant Life—A 
Working Plan.” Dr. Burrows also con- 
ducted a conference for the administrators’ 
section of the Education Association. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Professor Charles J. Martin gave the open- 
ing lectures in a course in art appreciation 
at the New York School for Adult Edu- 
cation in Pelham, N. Y., on October 3, 
10, and 17. 


Professor Elise E. Ruffini was the guest 
speaker on the art program of the East 
Tennessee Education Association meeting 
in Knoxville, Tenn., on October 28. 


Professor Ruffini will be in St. Louis No- 
vember 5 to 19, working on the survey 
of the schools of that city. 


During the summer Professor Ruffini gave 
a six-week European field course in art 
appreciation. 


Professor Arthur R. Young gave a course 
in history of art and one in graphic art 
techniques at the summer session of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Miss Edith L. Mitchell, who has been on 
the Fine Arts staff of Teachers College for 
several years, has accepted the position of 
State Director of Art in Delaware. 


Professor Fred Strickler addressed the Fair- 
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field County, Conn., Industrial Ang 
Teachers Association October 5 on “In. 
dustrial Arts—a Forecast of Its Future” 


Household Arts and Science 


Professor Cora M. Winchell spoke at the 
State Home Economics Association meet- 
ing at Burlington, Vt., October 14 on the 
topic “A Philosophy of Education for 
Home and Family Living.” 


Professor E. C. McCracken attended the 
twentieth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association at Atlantic City, N. J, 
October 11 and 12 as a guest of the Asso- 


ciation. 


Professor Margaret Humphrey of Cornell 
University and Miss Ida A. Anders of 
University of Tennessee were visiting in- 
structors in Clothing and Textiles at 
Teachers College during Summer Session. 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond attended the 
American Dietetic Association meeting at 
Milwaukee, Wis., October 9 to 13, and 
on October 11 spoke to the Home Eco- 
nomics teachers of the city of Milwaukee. 
On October 20 Professor Judy-Bond ad- 
dressed the first meeting of the Philadelphia 
Home Economics Association. 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews presented 
a paper before the Seventh International 
Management Congress at Washington, 
D. C., on September 23. His topic was 
“Household Employment.” 


Vocational Education 


On September 30 and October 1 Professor 
Edwin A. Lee cooperated with Superin- 
tendent Ben G. Graham in a conference 
on Occupational Adjustment held at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for superintendents of schools 
in western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 
On October 10, he cooperated with Dr. 
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Paul Loser in a conference on Occupational 
Adjustment held at Newark, N. J., for 
superintendents of schools from New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and eastern Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Professor Lee addressed the Annual Con- 
yention of the City and County Superin- 
tendents at Pasadena, Calif., October 7 on 
the general topic of “Vocational Adjust- 
ment.” On October 14 and 15, he talked on 
“Trends in Guidance” and “Guidance and 
General Education” before the Canton 
Guidance Conference, Canton, Ohio. 


Commercial Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner spoke be- 
fore a joint meeting of Vermont Voca- 
tional Education and Vocational Guidance 
Association at Burlington on October 13. 
His topic was “The Social Responsibilities 
of Vocational Teachers and Counselors.” 
On October 14 Professor Forkner addressed 
the Vermont State Commercial Teachers 
Association in Burlington on “The Pro- 
gram of Business Education in the Small 
High School,” and on October 28 he spoke 
before the Southern New Jersey Business 
Education Teachers at Camden on “Evalu- 
ation of Commercial Education.” 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart lectured and con- 
ducted demonstration classes at the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla., during the summer 
session period from May 31 to June 14. She 
also addressed the Oklahoma State Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teachers on the 
topics “The Direct Method of Teaching 
Typewriting” and “Who Should Learn to 
Use a Typewriter and Write Shorthand— 
How Long Should It Take?” 


A survey of summer session students re- 
veals that the Department of Commercial 
Education had representatives from forty- 
three states and from Puerto Rico, Canada, 
and the Canal Zone. 


The department reports that 145 requests 
for teachers of commercial education were 
received during the period from October 
1, 1937 to October 1, 1938. 


Religious Education 


Professor Adelaide T. Case’s fall activities 
included a visit to a National Conference 
on Women and the Church at the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, and a visit to 
Hartford, Conn., where she addressed a 
regional meeting of religious educators on 
“The Use of the Bible in Religious Edu- 
cation.” Professor Case also led a discus- 
sion on “Church Women and World 
Peace” for the national executive board of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Episcopal 
Church. 


In September Miss Margaret E. Forsyth 
attended the quadrennial meeting of the 
World Council of the Y.W.C.A., held at 
Elgin House, Lake Muskoka, Canada. Ap- 
proximately thirty-five countries were rep- 
resented. Miss Forsyth was one of the two 
Americans elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the Council, which meets twice 
a year at Geneva, Switzerland. 


DIVISION V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


At the fifth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Nursing, 
held at the University of Chicago, Pro- 
fessor Isabel M. Stewart was reelected 
president of the Association and Professor 
Elizabeth C. Burgess was reelected chair- 
man of the membership committee. 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson has returned 
to the College after her Spring Session 
leave during which she visited Australia, 
New Zealand, the Fiji Islands, Samoa, and 
Honolulu. 


Professor Hudson represented the Division 
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of Nursing Education at meetings of the 
American Public Health Association in 
Kansas City, October 22 to 26, and at- 
tended sessions of the Education Committee 
of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing and of the Council of Di- 
rectors of Public Health Nursing Courses 
in Universities, as well as a joint meeting 
of the latter with state directors of public 
health nursing. 


In October Professor Mary E. Chayer ad- 
dressed meetings of the lowa and Nebraska 
State Nurses Associations, and also spoke 
informally at meetings of the City-County 
Health Unit of Polk County at Des Moines, 
the Board of the Public Health Nursing 
Association at Des Moines, and the Health 
Education Committee of the Public Schools 
in Omaha. 


Professor Stewart attended the meetings 
of the New York State League of Nursing 
Education in Albany on October 8 and 
addressed the delegates on “Some Trends 
in Degree Programs for Graduate Nurses.” 


Mrs. R. Louise McManus was a guest 
speaker at the meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State League of Nursing Education 
in Philadelphia on October 21. The sub- 
ject of her talk was “Pretests and Compre- 
hensive Integrating Examinations in Nurs- 
ing Schools.” 


During the summer Professor Maude B. 
Muse completed the fourth revision of 
her text entitled Psychology for Nurses, 
and Professor Stewart, the fourth revision 
of A Short History of Nursing. 


Miss Marie Farrell (A.M. 1938) is teaching 
extramural courses in ward management 
in three centers and continuing her studies 
at Teachers College. 


Valuable additions to Nightingaliana in 
the Adelaide Nutting Historical Nursing 
Collection have been received from Mrs. 
Vaughan Nash, the niece of Florence 
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Nightingale. Dr. Alfred Worcester has 
also donated a number of books and 
articles, including some valuable materials 
on German nursing. 


Miss Mildred Montag (A.M. 1938) has 
been appointed instructor in nursing arts 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 


Miss Beatrice Ritter (A.M. 1936) is head 
of the recently reorganized department of 
nursing at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Working with Miss Ritter are Miss 
LaVerne Thompson (A.M. 1938), educa- 
tional director, and Miss E. Louise Grant 
(A.M. 1938), director of nurses at the 
University Hospital. 


Miss Frances Zeigler (A.M. 1927) is the 
newly appointed dean of the School of 
Nursing at Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Her assistant is Miss Lulu K. 
Wolf (B.S. 1927). Miss Zeigler and Miss 
Wolf previously held similar positions at 
the Medical College of the University of 
Virginia. 


EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Horace Mann School 


On October 13 Professor Rollo G. Rey- 
nolds addressed the Northwestern Teachers 
Association at Eau Claire, Wis., and the 
Kiwanis Club of Eau Claire. On October 
20 he spoke before teacher groups of the 
San Francisco Schools, and on October 24 
to 28 he lectured at Washington State Re- 
gional Conferences held at Centralia, Long- 
view, Seattle, Bellingham, and Tacoma. 


The Horace Mann School was represented 
by Miss Grace Atkinson and Miss Mary 
Harden at the four-day annual conference 
of the heads of the thirty schools associated 
in the Eight Year School-College Study of 
the Progressive Education Association, 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., in October. 
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THE LIBRARY 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer is serving as 
a member of the Advisory Board of the 
Progressive Education Association. 


Two new books of interest to teachers 
have been prepared by Miss Mary Rebecca 
Lingenfelter, associate librarian of Teachers 
College. The titles are Vocations in Fiction 
and Books on Wheels, a vocational story 
for boys and girls. 


Miss Helen L. Scanlon, formerly librarian 
of the American Woman’s College in 
Istanbul, Turkey, has been appointed super- 
visor of the School Library Laboratory at 
Teachers College. 


Teaching with Motion Pictures, a guide 
to sources of information and materials, has 
been prepared by Miss Mary E. Townes of 
the Teachers College Library staff. Copies 
are obtainable through the Bureau of Publi- 
cations of Teachers College. 


The School Library Laboratory is now 
housed in more spacious and comfortable 
quarters at the rear of the fifth floor of 
Russell Hall. 


Professor Carter Alexander taught two 
courses in the use of library materials at 
the summer session of the University of 
Texas. 


Eighty students were enrolled in the course 
on How to Locate Educational Informa- 
tion and Data which was offered at 
Teachers College during the August- 
September Intersession. 


At the October meeting of the New York 
State Library Association, Professor Alex- 
ander read a paper on “Cooperation in 
Teaching Elementary School Pupils to 
Use Library Materials Effectively.” This 
paper is scheduled for publication in the 
Elementary School Journal early in 1939. 





An article entitled “Criteria for Evaluating 
Instruction in the Use of Library Materials 
in Elementary Schools,” by Professor 
Alexander, will appear in the 1939 Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association. “A Guide to the Literature 
of Handicapped Children,” by Professor 
Alexander and Miss Dorothea Lindenau, 
appeared in the November issue of the 
Journal of Exceptional Children. Profes- 
sor Alexander also contributed an article 
on “The Doctorate and Library Tech- 
niques” to the October-November issue of 
The Advanced School Digest. 


Professor Alexander attended a meeting 
of the Awards Committee of the American 
Educational Research Association which 
was held in Washington, D. C., on No- 
vember 14. 


On November 7 Professor Alexander ad- 
dressed the Beta Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa at Teachers College on the topic 
“Organizing the Library Phases of a Re- 
search or Project.” Professor Alexander is 
serving on the directing committee of the 
national Phi Delta Kappa project of a 
Dictionary of Educational Terms. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


The New College Community at Canton, 
N. C., has been discontinued by Teachers 
College because of the heavy financial ex- 
pense involved in its ownership and opera- 
tion. High Valley Camp and Springdale 
School are being continued under private 
auspices. Students in New College will 
hereafter undertake Community Field 
Work on an individual basis in industrial 
and agricultural regions. During the past 
summer seven students entered upon this 
broader program of Field Work, associat- 
ing themselves with a number of “cooper- 
ating centers” in various parts of the 
country. 
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Thirty-five advanced students in New 
College returned recently from a summer 
of study in England, France, Germany, and 
Sweden. They have made extensive reports 
on their experiences in Europe. 


The physical facilities of New College 
have been much improved recently by the 
provision of a new social room, music 
studios, and a social science laboratory for 
the use of the students. New College now 
occupies five floors of Emerson Hall. 


Sixty-seven new students were admitted 
to New College this fall. This number 
represents a 45 per cent increase over last 
year’s enrollment of new students. The 
total enrollment for the current year 
numbers 260, including 30 interns in the 
field. The average score on the American 
Council Scholastic Aptitude Test of stu- 
dents admitted this year was in the 72nd 
national percentile. 


Action of the University Council of 
Columbia University now makes it possible 
for New College to grant the Bachelor of 
Science degree as well as the Master of 
Arts degree. The Bachelor’s degree will be 
regarded as an “apprentice degree” pre- 
liminary to the internship. The official 
recommendation of New College for teach- 
ing positions will be given to only those 
who complete the year of internship and 
receive the Master’s degree. At this date, 
50 students of New College have received 
the Master’s degree. 


The following persons have recently been 
appointed to serve on the New College 
faculty on a part-time basis for the aca- 
demic year 1938-1939: Mr. George Acker- 
man, physical education; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brown, English; Mrs. Ruth Radir, dance; 
and Mr. I. S. Turner, mathematics. 


Professor Paul Limbert has been invited to 
give part of his time this year to teaching 
and research work at Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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OFFICE OF PLACEMENT 
SERVICE* 


The following list continues the appoint- 
ments reported by the Office of Placement 
Service in the October Recorp: 


Harrison, Acile (B.S. 1931), director of 
physical education, The Knox School, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Hawkins, Alma M. (A.M. 1932), in- 
structor in physical education for girls 
George Williams College, Chicago, Ill. 

Hawkins, Elvera (A.M. 1938), director 
of residence halls, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Hawkins, Virginia (A.M. 1938), as- 
sistant in nursery school, Manhattanville 
Nursery, New York City. 

Heflin, Nora Belle (A.M. 1938), elemen- 
tary school teacher, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Heidenreich, Ethel (A.M. 1932), teacher 
of home economics, Junior High School, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

Heitsch, Mary (A.M. 1927), assistant 
professor of home economics, San Jose 
State College, San Jose, Calif. 

Helbig, Otto H., director of instrumen- 
tal music, Kamehameha School, Honolulu. 

Helm, Dorothy M., teacher of biology 
and home economics, St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Henschke, Elsa Ida (B.S. 1938), teacher 
of second grade, Lake Forest Day School, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 

Hickerson, J. A. (A.M. 1929), principal, 
Grammar School, Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Hilleboe, Guy L. (Ph.D. 1930), super- 
vising principal, Public Schools, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

Hofer, Johanna, instructor in physical 
education, Junior College, Compton, Calif. 

Hoffman, Jane L. (A.M. 1936), super- 
visor of music in laboratory school, State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 

* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 
Placement Service. No fee is charged. For in 


formation write to the Placement Office for its book- 
let, Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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Hogarth, Lillian (A.M. 1936), instructor 
in fine arts, South Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege, Statesboro, Ga. 

Holer, Thekla R. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of science and German, Fermata School, 
Aiken, S. C. 

Holmer, Louise A. (B.S. 1938), first 
grade teacher, Public Schools, Seaford, L. I. 

Holmes, Kathryn, teacher of junior high 
school history and English, Central School, 
Roscoe, N. Y. 

Horton, Janis T. (B.S. 1935), second 
grade teacher, Miss Kirk’s School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Housewright, Wiley L. (A.M. 1938), 
instructor in music, High School, Batavia, 
N. Y. 

Hoyle, Dorothy (A.M. 1936), kinder- 

critic, Ohio University Elementary 
School, Athens, Ohio. 

Hudson, Helen E., teacher of Latin and 
history, Pope School, Savannah, Ga. 

Hughey, Ruth, fellowship in research 
and writing, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Hunsinger, Marjorie (A.M. 1933), in- 
structor in commerce and education, Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Hunt, Grace O. (A.M. 1938), head 
teacher of household arts, State School of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, Delhi, 
N. Y. 

Hurst, Alfred R. (A.M. 1928), teacher of 
Latin and music, Storm King School, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Hurwitz, Elizabeth A., art supervisor, 
laboratory school, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa. 

Irvine, La Verne, head of music depart- 
ment, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Rus- 
ton, La. 

Irwin, Hoyt L. (A.M. 1937), supervisor 
of music, High School, Hastings, N. Y. 

Jamieson, Lucy (A.M. 1938), dean of 
women, Chevy Chase Junior College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jardine, Janet (B.S. 1937), assistant to 
restaurant manager, Maramor Restaurant, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jenkins, Robert E. (A.M. 1938), teacher 


of economics and economic geography, 
High School, Bristol, Conn. 

Johnson, Wayne W. (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in mathematics, Western Military 
Academy, Alton Il. 

Johnston, A. Theresa (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of home economics, High School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Jones, Edna Mae, teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Ravena, N. Y. 

Jones, Harry S. (A.M. 1935), teacher 
and counselor of religion, Punahou School, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Jones, Ida Louis (A.M. 1936), director 
of nursery school, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

Joslin, R. Verran, teacher of elementary 
education, Oakland School, Reedsburg, 
Wis. 

Joyner, Sara C. (A.M. 1932), director of 
art, Public Schools, Richmond, Va. 

Junghans, Alma L. (A.M. 1934), third 
grade teacher, Public School, Bronxville, 
N. Y. 

Kable, Louise M. (B.S. 1938), principal 
and grade teacher, Wyman School, Win- 
chester, Mass. 

Kadlicek, Frank C., instructor in ac- 
counting, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Kappler, Charles J. (A.M. 1934), head, 
commercial teacher-training department, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Keesey, Ruth M., teacher of social 
sciences, Central High School, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 

Kell, Anne M., second grade critic 
teacher, Minnesota State Teachers College, 
Bemidji, Minn. 

Kellogg, Alonzo (A.M. 1937), guidance 
counselor, Junior High School, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 

Kenworthy, Leonard S., head of history 
department, Friends Central School, Over- 
brook, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kettner, Ruth Marie (A.M. 1938), as- 
sistant professor of physical education, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Kiernan, Peter J., instructor in physics 
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and mathematics, Morris Junior College, 
Morristown, N. J. 

Kimball, Elsa P., acting professor of 
economics and sociology, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Ill. 

King, Elizabeth H. (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of commercial education, Anacostia Junior- 
Senior High School, Washington, D. C. 

Kloppenburg, Eleanor (A.M. 1926), sec- 
ond grade teacher, Elmwood, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Kleppinger, Margaret E. (A.M. 1933), 
exchange teacher of French, Grammar 
School, Elland, Yorkshire, England. 

Knudson, Elizabeth J., teacher of French 
and Latin, Bellows High School, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 

Konde, Anthony J. (A.M. 1937), head 
of chemistry and physics department, High 
School, Rahway, N. J. 

Landsiedel, Henrietta M. (A.M. 1932), 
sixth grade critic, Central State Teachers 
College, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Lane, Charline (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in physical education, Radford School for 
Girls, El Paso, Tex. 

Lane, Charlotte (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in physical education, Louisiana Polytech- 
nic Institute, Ruston, La. 

Langworthy, Philip B., high school prin- 
cipal, High School, East Rockaway, N. Y. 

Larrick, Jean E. (A.M. 1934), instructor 
in music, Elementary School and Junior 
High School, Winchester, Mass. 

Lautz, Amalia (B.S. 1920), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Leader, Ralph I., teacher of commercial 
subjects, High School, Johnstown, N. Y. 

Lean, Arthur E., Latin master, Evans 
School, Tucson, Ariz. 

Lee, Gordon C., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Oakland, Calif. 

Lee, Jane W., special class teacher, High 
School, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Lemmel, W. H., superintendent of 
schools, Highland Park, Mich. 

Le Fevre, Doris (A.M. 1938), kinder- 
garten teacher, Public Schools, Schenect- 
ady, N. Y. 
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Leonard, Eugenia B. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of French and English, Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Me. ‘ 

Link, Eugene P., associate professor of 
history and sociology, Limestone College, 
Gaffney, S. C. 

Lollar, Jeanette (A.M. 1937), instructor 
in clothing, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Lord, Mildred J., instructor in mathe. 
matics, Hockaday School, Dallas, Tex. 

MacKinnon, Dorothy V. (A.M. 1935), 
instructor in speech and _ dramatics, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mangun, Vernon L. (Ph.D. 1928), dean 
and instructor in education, Mary Hardin- 
Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

Manor, Margaret (A.M. 1937), instruc- 
tor in physical education, Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Ruston, La. 

Manzer, J. G., head of science depart- 
ment, Central Senior High School, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Markham, R. Finney (A.M. 1928), pro- 
fessor of education, Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Markle, W. Frank, supervising principal, 
Public Schools, Suffern, N. Y. 

Martin, Helen E. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
professor of music education, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mason, Marcella E. (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in elementary education, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Mayfield, Meredith (A.M. 1938), instruc- 
tor in home economics, Rhode Island State 
College, Kingston, R. I. 

Maynard, Clarke (A.M. 1937), chair- 
man of music department, Grover Cleve- 
land Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

McBride, Mary F. (B.S. 1925), freshman 
academic adviser, Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

McCully, Bruce, instructor in modern 
European history, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


[Continued in December Recorp) 





